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Cayesary [QaTe>or 

This essay is an experiment in film analysis, and it consists in 
the detailed examination of a single Nazi film, "Hitler junge Quex," which 
was released in Berlin on September 19 1935. Other workers have applied 
other scientific methods to the analysis of film material; notably, 
Dorothy Jones~ has examined American films statistically, noting especially 
the frequencies of various types of sociological events in film plots, and 
comparing these with the frequencies of the same events in real life, thus 
obtaining a picture of how life is Gistorted, exaggerated or suppressed on 
the screen. Siegfried Krasauer* has used anovher approach in the analysis 
of German newsreels anc decumentary films. He has examined a considerable 
bulk of these films from a technical point of view, using the contrapuntal 
relations between visuals, speech and sound to give a general picture of 
Nazi propagandic methods and the special view of life which these methods 
express. 


The present analysis differs from both of these in that it is 
concerned with the weaving of themes within a single fictional film. The 
purpose, too, of the present analysis is different, in that where Dorothy 
Jones asked "How does what is shown on the screen differ from real life?", 
and Kracauer asked “What are the Nazis trying to say on the screen and how 
do they say it?", the present research asks: What sort of people are the 
Nazis? 


This question has many sorts of importance. Wherever, either in 
war or after the war, we are concerned with Germany, our actions must be 
guided by an understanding of what sort of people the Nazis are and how 
Nazism is related to the character and culture of pre-Nazi Germany. Our 
whole intelligence service depends upon an ability to guess at German 
motivation, and when for example we analyse German radio propaganda, 
treating it as an indication of the state of German morale, our analysis 
rests in the end upon eertain assumptions about what sort of people the 
propagandists are. Equally, if we want to estimate the effect of Nazi 
propaganda in the United States or in South America or in some other non- 
German region we need to know what sort of people the Nazis are. 


In this latter case the Nazi character is. of course only one 
element in a complex situation, and even to estimate the direction of the 
effect of Nazi propaganda we shall need a similar study of character and 
culture in the affected coméry. With such a double knowledge of the nature 
of Nazism and of the propagandized population we shall, however, be able to 
tell exactly what sort of susceptability the population may have to the Nazi 
creed and which parts of that creed are likely to appeal to them. 


Jones, Dorothy B., “Prelaminary Report on Motion Picture Centent Research 
based on an Experimental Group of Twenty-five Films" - wmpublished ms. 


Kracauer, S., "Propaganda and the Nazi War Film." The Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library, 1942. 
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At the present time the sciences of anthropology and psychology are 
engaged in devising the techniques for precisely this sort of description of 
the various sorts of character appropriate to and implicit in the cultures of 
different peoples. The present study is therefore intended to make two sorts 
of contribution - first, a contribution to the methods of analysing human be- 
haviour and human culture, and second, a more specific contribution to our 
understanding of Nazism. 


The film which is here analysed has three principal connections with 
Nazism: (1) Nazis are shown on the screen; (2) the film was made by Nazis, 
and (31 the film was used to make Nazis, that is to induce a Nazi frame of 
mind i: members of “he audience. Since we are interested to know the psycho- 
logy of this Nazi frame of mind, we are naturally concerned chiefly with the 
second and third of these conr?ctions. The picture of Nazis which the film 
makers pus on the sersen cannc’ be taken as an objective or ethnological 
record cf Nazi behavior, being »:o doubt subject to all sorts of distortion, 
exaggeration of some aspects, and suppression of others. The camera - and 
especially the motion picture camera - can lie freely about whatever passes 
in front of the lens, but inasmuch as the film was made by Nazis and used to 
make Nazis we believe that at a certain level of abstraction the film must 
tell us truth about Nazism. 


A painting, a poem or a dream may give an exceedingly false picture 
of the real world, but in so far as the painter or the dreamer is an artist, 
in so far as he has complete control of his medium, the artistic product must 
of necessity tell us about the man himself. In the same way, this film, in 
so far as it is an integrated work of art - and we shall see that it is very 
highly integrated - must tell us about the psychology of its makers, and tell 
us perhaps more than they intended to tell. 


We shall not in the course of this analysis ask whether the film 
makers were conscious or unconscious of what they put into the film, but 
since this question is commonly raised by those who approach the analysis of 
propaganda for the first time, and since the notion of unconscious mental 
processes is difficult to grasp, it is necessary to make clear the assumptions 
about the unconscious upon which this analysis is based. 


It is assumed that the film makers continually put together details 
which appeared to them to be artistically appropriate, and further that in 
many cases what was implied by such montage or editorial arrangement was con- 
sciously meant. In other cases, no doubt, the film makers did not stop to 
ask what was implicit in the way in which they put the details together, but 
were only conscious of their appropriateness. In such cases we assume that 
they liked the symbolic implications of what they had done, at least se long 
as these implications did not come to their conscious attention. 


Bateson, Ge “National Character and Civilian Morale" in "Civilian Morale? 
Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues,’ 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 


Erikson, Erik Homburger, “Hitler's Imagery and German Youth," 
"Psychiatry," 1942, 5, 475.493. 


Gorer, G., "Some Themes of Japanese Culture," trans. N.Y. Academy 
Science, February 1943, 


Mead, M., "And Keep your Powder Dry," New York, Wm. Morrow, 1942. 
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It is not possible, however, to tell in any given case whether the 
film makers were fully conscious, partially conscious or unconscious of what 
they were doing, and therefore this question is not asked in the analysis. 
There are several passages in the film where it appears that the script 
writers had at least a parlor acquaintance with Freudian psychology. In one 
case, for example, we are shown on the screen an incident in which a Communist 
thrusts a banana into a girl's mouth, and this incident fails to achieve 
spontaneity. It is as if the film makers departed from their own methods of 
artistic creation to introduce a piece of Freudian symbolism almost by recipe. 
If they have done this once, they may have done it many times in the course 
of the film, and there are no criteria which would enable us to te1l whether 
a given detail or combination of details was spontaneous or calculated. It 
is not possible ever to determine whether the film makers were conscious of 
the implications of the various themes in the film, and we shell therefore 
refrain from asking this question. Those who feel that the analysis leans 
toward over-interpretation are recommended to look for the sort of "artistic 
appropriateness" which probably appealed to the film makers and then to 
consider what are the logical implications of such appropriateness. 


Another feature of this analysis which may be confusing to the non- 
technical reader concerns the relationship between psychological and anthro- 
pological techniques. A film is not the idiosyncratic production of a 
Single artist werking by himself and for himself, it is created by a group 
of film makers working in close co-operation and with an eye on 4 popular 
audience. Therefore it has been assumed in the analysis that what scemed 
artistically appropriate to the film makers was also psychologically germane 
to Nazism - that the unconscious implications of the film were also themes 
implicit in Nazism as a whole, whether or not Nazis were or are generally 
conscious of them. In the analysis, the film has been treated not merely 
as an individual's dream er work of art, but also as a myth. We have applied 
to it the sort of analysis that the anthropologist applies to the mythology 
of a primitive er modern people. 

The anthropologist has an essential touchstone by which he tests his 
interpretations of any given myth or record of behavior. His analysis is not 
confined to that one item; he has in his notebooks many other myths, many 
descriptions of the ritual behavior and the daily life of the people whom he 
is studying, and he is able always to take each detail of his interpretation 
of the myth and to compare it with the wider background of other data upon 
that culture. If the interpretation is correct, he will be able to find 
numerous other instances in the culture which the same interpretation would 
fit, and if the interpretation is incorrect he will be able to find instances 
in the culture to disprove it. Still more important, he will be able to say 
immediately of many possible interpretations: "No, this is wrong. This 
interpretation does not fit the people whom I knew." 


We have tried in the present analysis to create a touchstone of this 
kind. Before beginning the analysis of this film, and during the course of 
this analysis, the analyst has been co-operating in a more general study of 
German and Nazi culture.! This work has been done wider the auspices of the 
Council of htercultural Relations and has consisted in «a series of detailed 


l. Cf. Erikson, Erik Homburger, loc. cit. 


anthropological interviews with a number of social scientiststwho have had 
intimate experience of German culture. 


These interviews have been of two sorts. The majority were directed 
towards discovering the major themes of German culture. The social 
scientists were asked in an anthropological interview to discuss their own 
experiences in Germany - especially their experiences as children in a German 
femily. sevting. Simultaneously they were ,asked as social scientists to 
comment upon these experiences, their significance and the degree to which 
they might be regarded as typical. These interviews were recorded verbatim. 


A further series of interviews was used to check the specific inter- 
pretations arrived at in this analysis. The social scientists were invited 
to a Showing of the film and were invited to comment on the interpretation. 
As a result of these various comments the analysis has been revised.in many 
ways but since not all of. the comments have been adopted and .since in many 
cases the changes made ‘have involved .re-interpretation of the comment oznly 
the writer is responsible for the interpretations which are here offered. 


Lastly, it is necessary to stress that this analysis makes rather 
unusual assumptions about the neture of propaganda. In most content = 
analyses the various statements in apiece of communication, e.g. in’a filn 
or in a newspaper editorial, are considered as separate items and counted tg 
give a statistical picture of the propagandic content of the communication.“ 
In such an analysis, in its extreme form, Communistic sentiments uttered by 
the Communists in this film would have to be counted as items of Communistic 
propaganda, which would be absurd. In the present analysis, however, the 
emphasis will lie on the context of each event shown on the screen, the film 
as a whole will be regarded as a single psychological or artistic unit, and 
each event on the screen will be seen as set in the context of the film as a 
whole. 


This means that we shall attribute propagandic effect to the plot 
and its structure rather than to isolated details. We shall assume that what 
the audience learns from the film is not so much to ape the explicit senti- 
ments of the hero or to adopt his opinions, but rather that they acquire the 
ways of thought of the propagandist. We are interested in knowing what 
sort of people the Nazis are and in order to find this out we shall assume 
that the audience leams from the film to accept as artistically appropriate 
those things which the film maker has put together - in fact that the 
audience consciously or unconsciously will acquire Nazi habits of thought. 


l. I have to thank the following for their co-operation: Gotthard Booth, 
Hans Fried, Erick Fromm, Elizabeth Hellersberg, Hans Herma, Karen Herney, 
S. Kracauer, Ernst and Marian Kris, Robert Waelder. 


2. Lasswell and others have published formal methodological statements and 
even experimental data on contrasting methods of content analysis. They 
show the differences in the final finding which result from differences 
in the size of the unit chosen for diagnosis. In terms of Lasswell's 
system the present analysis might be described as an extreme case in 
which the unit of analysis is the whole film, and in which therefore 
only qualitative, non-statistical conclusions can be reached. 
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REASONS FOR THE SELECTION OF THIS FILM 


For this type of analysis it was essential that the film selected 
should have certain characteristics:- 


(1) It should show both the Nazis and their enemies on the screen. 
There are many propagandi¢ films intended to promote a Nazi frame 
of mind which achieve this end by indirect means. "Faehrmann 
Maria" (1935); for example, contains an excellent symbolic expressim 
OF the Nazi attitudes towards death, but the whole film is set back 
in the realm of fantasy and the Nazis themselves do not appear on 
the screen. "Priesennot" similarly contains a great deal of 
material which @xpresses the Nazi attitudes towards sex and the 
Nazi notions of conflict between the generations, but this story 
is set in Russia end deals with an old German colony invaded by 
Bolsheviks; Nazism does not appear on the screen and therefore, 
though the equation is obvious, it is not possible to say 
definitively that the yomger generation of these colonial Germans 
stands as a symbol of Nazism. 


To make all these other films available for analysis it was first 
necessary to establish the basic symbolic equations and this could 
best be done by ahalysing a film which showed the Nazis and their 
enemies explicitly labelled on the screens Such a film makes it 
possible to dissect out the relationship between these two fixed 
points and the whole range of phenomena - parenthood, adolescence, 
maturity, cleanliness, sex, aggression, passivity and death - which 
are embraced by the Nazi view of life. 


Rather few German films mect this requirement, On Horst Wessel's 
birthday (October 9th) in 1933, Dr. Goebbels addressed a gathering 
of German film producers and his speech contained the following 
passage: 


"We National Socialists do not particularly care for the mere fact 
that our S.A. marches over the stage or the screen. Its realm is 
in the strect. But when somebody approaches the solution of 
National %ocialist problems artistically, he must realize (sich 
klar sein)+ that in this case, too, Art does not come from wishing 
(wollen) but knowing how (kennen). Even an ostentatiously 
presented National Socialist conviction (Gesinnumg) cannot make up 
for the lack of true art, by 2 lmg waye The National Socialist 
Government never has demanded that S.A. films be produced. On 
the contrarys it sees a danger in too many. But when a company 
nevertheless approaches the presentation (Darstellung) of the values 
arising from life (Erlebniswerte) of our S.A. or the National 
Socialist idea, then this film must be of first-class artistic 
quality. Therefore it is not easy (bequem) but, on the contrary, 
extremely difficult because responsible to the entire nation, to 
make an S.A. film. The task one wdertakes there demands staking 
(Einsatz) of all the best (alle besten) talent, and only truly great 
artists can accomplish it. National Socialism is under no circum- 


1. Wherever English has no word to render the German without distortia, 
the original Germen word or phrase is inserted in parentheses. 
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stances a guarantee of approval (Freibrief) for artistic failure. 
Qn the contrary: the greater the idea that is being presented, the 
greater the artistic demands that must be made of it." 


What the effects of this speech were we cannot judge, but in any 
case very few films of this sort have been made. There have been 
decumentaries© dealing with various sorts of Nazi ceremonial, 
newsreels and the films of conquest which were made offically, 

but the only available fictional films containing the Nazi uniform 
were those produced in the early years of Nazism. These included: 
"SA. Man Brandt" (1933), "Hans Westmar" (1933), "Blutendes 
Deutschland" (1933), “Ich fuer Dich" (1934). 


(2) For this type of analysis the film should contain a large mass of 


material on the German family. This criterion was introduced for 
practical reasons. It so happens that in anthropology and 
psychology the most effective techniques for the description of 

human character have been based on analysis of family life, especially 
of the parent-child relationship. It would have been possible - 
indeed in anthropology we are oftm compelled to do this - to have 
performed similar analyses outside the family setting. But such 
analyses are less vivid and are less useful in comparative studies 

of more than one culture. If it is possible to refer the 
peculiarities of, e.g., religious behavior back to the family, then 
comparison between one culture and another becomes comparatively 
simple since, while the elements present in one religious sy stem 

may be very different from those present in another, the basic elements 
of the family are almost wmiversal and only differently arranged in 
different parts of the worlc. 


Actually the Nazis have used the family setting as a springboard for 
their propaganda in several films and even in "Mein Kampf ."9 


(3) The film should be a good film in two senses: first, the acting 
should be good enough to give an accurate impression of the emotions 
intended; and seeond, the film should be a close knit artistic 
unit so that the themes and incidents of the plot can be readily 
seen in relation to the film as a whole. 


(4) The film should earry the imprimatur of official Nazi approval and 
should have been successful with Nazi audiences. It is true that 
every film is a product of co-operative work and therefore must show 
a cultural norm rather than individual idiosyncrasies, but this 
criterion is introduced as a further guarantee of Nazi cultural 
normality. The festivities at the premiere of this film and the 
fact that the film is said to have been kept on the commercial 
screens for an wmusually long time are a proof of official Nazi 
approval, but we have wfortunately no data on audience reactions. 
The film "Hitlerjunge Quex" amply satisfies these criteria. 


Quoted in Kalbus, 01, “Von Werden Deutscher Filmkunst" 2 Teil, Published 
by Cigaretten-Bilderdienst, Altona-Bahoenfeld, 1935, p. 121, ff. 


E.g. Triumph des Willens (1934); Fuer Uns (1937); Sieg im Westen, ete. 
C.f. Hrikson, E,H., “oc. cit. The present study supports a number of 


the conelusions which Erikson arrived at by analysis of other types of 
German material. | 


BASIC DATA ON THE FILM: 
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The film "Hitlerjunge Quex" was shown to Hitler at the Ufapalast in 
Yimich on September 12 1935, and had its premiere in Berlin, at the Ufapalast 


am Zoo, a week later. 


This premiére was made into a great occasion, with a 


symphony by Briickner and a speech by the Youth Leader, Baldur von Schirach. 


The print of the film which was used for this analysis was obtained 
from the Reichsfilmarchiv in 1938, by the Museum of iloderm Art Film Library, 
and in the analysis a mimeographed transcript of the film, also obtained 


from the Reichsfilmarchiv, has been used. 


Lengths 
40 minutes. 


Titles: 
reproduced in translations 


a. UFA presents (zeigt) 
be HITLERJUNGE QUEX 


The film is nine reels in length and lasts about 1 hour and 


The film carries credit titles in German, which are here 


ce A film of the spirit of sacrifice (Opfergeist) of German youth. 

d. Produced under the auspices (Protektorat) of the Youth Leader 
of the German Reich, Baldur von Schirach. 

e. After the novel by - K.A. Schenzinger. 


Script - K.A. Schenzinger 
B.E. Luethge 
fe Camera a ee a en a Ee ee ee ee a ee ea OO 


Setting --------------------- 


Ze. idusic . 
Words of Hitler Youth Song -- 
he Castes 
Father Voelker 
Mother Voelker 
Heini  -<---+ 2202-2 -- e+ + 
i. Stoppel --------------------- 
Gerda 
Wilde 
je District Leader Kass 
Fritz DtUrries -------- ose mene 
Ulla D&Brries -----~------ a 
k. Hospital sister ------------- 
Grundler <cwesnns eeennn -- a= 
Franz 


ee Oe Oe ew ow oe ae OP ae SP ee ee oe oe me ee 


ee me ee ee ae ee ee ee oe oe ae 


Konstantin Irmen-Tschet 
Benno von Arent 

Arthur Gwmther 

Walter Tjaden 

Hans-Otto Borgmann 
Baldur von Schirach 


Heinrich George 
Berta Drews 

4 Hitler Boy 
Hermann Speelmanns 
Rotraut Richter 
Karl Meixner 
Claus Clausen 
A Hitler Boy 

4 Hitler Girl 
Franziske Kinz 
Hans Ramspott 
Hans Richter 


le. Boys and Girls of the Berlin Hitler Youth 


Me Directors 
Me Producer; 


Hans Steinhoff 
Karl Ritter 


O« Prepared with Klangfilm apparatus 


Afifa - sound - track 
Pe UFA 
qe nd 


iasetoaniemneneidniunen tieetianimentteemendieniion enmenmmemeamnmeeememen ane teeeee naeeeeeemeenten ee 


1. These data are taken from "Vom Werden 
where a part of von Schirach's speech 


Deutscher Filmkunst" by Oskar Kalbus 
is quoted. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PLOT: 


The five analyses which follow will all of them be in part selective 
summaries of the film, differing from each other in the type of selection 
involved. To orient the reader in these analyses it is necessary to provide 
at this stage a somewhat less selective summary. All summaries are 
necessarily in some measure selective and therefore fall short of objectivity. 
The present sumnary is, however, objective in the sense that each statement 
is objectively true, but the summary as a whole was written after the study 
of the film had been completed and is specifically designed to enable the 
reader to follow the steps of the various analyses. 


The hero of this film is Heini Voelker, a pre-adolescent boy, the 
son of a violent father and a drudge mother. His parents are of the lower 
middle class and have fallen in the world as a result of the inflation and 
the father's war wounds, 


Two hungry Communist boys steal apples from a vendor in the street, 
and Heinits father intervenes in their favor when the vendor talks about 
putting them in prison. In the crowd there is a sinister Communist agitator, 
Wilde, who makes a speech and provokes a riot in which Heinits father hurts 
himself, stumbling over the curbstone. He is helped home by Stoppel, an 
organizer of Communist youth... The Voelkers live in a poor Communist district 
of Berlin. Stoppel helps the mother to dress the father's wound. 


The father asks the mother for money to get some beer. She says 
that she has no money, and a violent scene follows, the father ransacking 
all the containers in the house in search of the mother's hiding place. At 
this moment Heini returns home from his work in a printing shop (arriving 
So that we see the climax of the scene between the parents through the eyes 
of the son). At the printing shop Heini had received a tip of one mark. 
He secretly gives this mark to his mother. She gives it to the father, who 
then goes off to get his becr. Stoppel is impressed by Heini's character 
and contacts him with a view to enlisting him in the Communist Youth Inter- 
national. 


After Stoppel has left, the mother opens the window and lets in 
the mechanical music of a merry-go-round at the neighboring Fair. Heini is 
thus reminded of a wonderful knife which he has seen in a lottery in one of 
the side shows, He asks his mother for money to enter this lottery, which 
he is sure that he will win. She gets money from the hiding place in the 
coffee grinder and gives it to him. Heini goes to the lottery and loses. 


oe _Stoppel appears at Heinits elbow, comforts him and invites him to 
Jein a hike of the Commmist Youth on the following day, Heini accepts. 


; Qn the hike Heini sees the Hitler Youth, a cempany of whom are 
hiking on the same train to the same woods. He is disgusted by the gross 
behavior of the "Communists" end especially by a kiss which Gerda, one of 
the Commmist girls, forces upon hime Finally he wanders in the dark, away 
from the Communist camp, till he hears the Song of the Hitlcr Youth coming 
from the Nazi Camp. He gazes through the bushes at the Nazis who are cele- 
brating the summer solstice, The Nazis find him, accuse him of spying, and 
Fritz, the boy leader of one of the Nazi troops, sends him away. The voices 
aw Ulla, Fritz's sister, is heard saying that he might have become a conyert 
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but by this time Heini has sadly gone away. He sleeps by himself on the bare 
ground and next morning after watching the Nazis with longing eyes he goes home 
to his mother. 


He tells her he was with the Nazis and they were not so bad, they 
were wonderful. His mother is worried but not angry with him. She even 
lets him sing the Nazi Youth Song (without warning him that the fether is in 
the next room), The father hears the song and comes in furious. He compels 
Heini to sing the “Internationale,” boxing his ears while he sings. 


Next day at school Heini again meets Gerda and avoids her advances. 
He approaches Fritz, a boy leader of the Nazis, and is invited by him to supper 
Gerda meanwhile has been told by Stoppel to vamp Grunddler, a weak Nazi boy, 
and while Fritz and Heini go off to supper, Gerda end Grunddler go off to 
seek "Turkish Delight at the Fair. 


At supper, in this middle class home, Fritz and Ulla ask Heini to 
come to the opening of their new Nazi club room ("Heim"). Heini hesitates 
because he has no key with which to return home after the meeting. Finally 
he accepts when put on his mettle by Fritz. 


The father meanwhile has been persuaded by Stoppel to sign Heini 
into the Communist Youth. When Heini comes home his father at once informs 
him that he is to go that night to the Communist Local. Heini says, "Do 
I set a house key?" and the father says, "Of course - you are now 4 grown 
man, and a grown man has a house key." The father then makes a long friendly 
Speech to Heini about the difficulties of life and how “you young ones must 
help us older people." Heini is almost in tears and says later to his 
mother, “Fathcr is not so bad + I cannot lie to him - he zave me a house 
key." He is determined, however, not to go to the Commmist meeting. 


He goes out that evening, but meets Stoppel, who draws him aside 
into a doorway and tells him that the Communists are going to raid the Nazi 
clubroom and that he is to help in the raid. Heini manages to slip away 
without taking an active part, but when the police come he is picked up and 
taken to the police station. 


The police tell him to "go home to Mother." The Nazis think he 
has set the Communists on to them and, as he leaves the police station, they 
accuse him of treachery. 


(We are given no further information about the events of that night, 
nor do we see Heini use the house key to return to the bosom of his family.) 
Next day Stoppel tells Heini that he was a hero because he did not 
tell anything to the police, and that tonight they will get dynamite from 
the Communists' cache in the Marschstrasse and blow up that nest of Nazis. 
Heini protests and finally says he will warn the Nazi boys. Stoppel is very 
much shocked and tells Heini that that is something which one does "only once 


in a life," but in the end Stoppel shrugs his shoulders and dismisses the 
mattcr. 


When Stoppel leaves, Heini rushes to the telephone to warn Fritz 
and Ulla. Ulla answers the telephone but fritz tells her not to listen te 
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that traitor. Ulla is worried by Heini'ts mention of dynamite but she 

obediently hangs up and Heini is left talking into a dead phone. In despair 

he tries to persuade the police to interfere, but they again treat him as a 
child. He then tries to find Stoppel but cannot. 


Suddenly, while Heini is in the Fair looking for Stoppel, there is 
a violent explosion = the Nazis have blown up the Communists’ cache of 
dynamite - and Heini starts for home whistling the Youth Song. 


Stoppel knows that it is Heini who has betrayed them and he goes 
to the Voelkers' home, where he finds only the mother. In the conversation 
which follows, the mother gets at first an impression that Stoppel has killed 
Heini and later a general fear that the Communists will kill hin. 


Heini arrives after Stoppel has left and finds his mother in a 
state of despair. She tries to persuade him to make up with Stoppel but 
fails in this because Heini is now sure that the Nazis will accept him. 
Heini goes to sleep on his bed, while his mother sits weeping beside hin. 
Finally she turns on the gas to kill both herself and Heini, and the screen 
is filled with the billowing fumes. 


Heini awakes in hospital. 4 nurse says, "There is somebody to 
see youe" Heini says, "My mother?" but it is the Nazi boys and Ulle. 
They give him a uniform and a mirror in which to admire himself. After 
they have gone the nurse comes, and while she is removing the Nazi cap from 
his head she tells him that his mother will never come. 


While Heini is convalescent, his father and the: District Leader of 
the Nazis happen to visit him simultaneously and the question is discussed - 


“Where does the boy belong?" ‘The Nazi wins this discussion by © verbal 
trick and Heini goes to live in a Nazi club-house outside the Communist 
district. Here he mects Grundler, the weak Nazi, and we are shown the 


contrast between the two boys. Grundler gives Heini the nickname of "Quex" 
(an abbreviation of Quexsilber, quick-silver). He resents this and a small 
fight breaks out among the boys. The fight is quelled by a barked command 
from the District Leader. The Leader himself addresses Heini as Quex and 
the name sticks. 


The Communists sare waiting for vengeance and, in Spite of the 
District Leader's opposition, Heini wants to return to the Communist district 
to distribute leaflets for the 1933 election. Grundler has been falling 
lower and lower under Gerda's influence and through Grundler's treachery 
Stoppel finds out where Heini is staying. We are given to wmderstand 
that Stoppel is fond of Heini and is wavering in his Communism. He gees 
to find Heini and makes 2 last‘attempt to persuade him to leave the Nazis, 
Heini is adamant cven against th offer of the original many-bladed knife, 
which Stoppel produces from his pocket, Stoppel goes beck to the 


Communists and with a gesture places the knife on the table. It is picked 
up by Wilde. 


The Nazis are working on leaflets for the 1933 elections and 
Grundler and Gerda treacherously destroy all the available Nazi leaflets. 
Fritz has been wounded in an election riot, and Heini and Ulla meet at 
the door of the room in which Rritz is lying. They go off together to 
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Heinits printing shop, where they work together to prepare new leaflets, and 
when the work is completed Ulla gives Heini a single kiss. Heini then goes 
out to distribute the leaflets in the Communist district. He is hunted 

and encircles by the Communists in the darkened streets and takes refuge 

in one of the tents in the deserted fair. 


Aecidently he touches a mechanical figure of a drummer and the 
figure sterts to beat its drum, thus betraying him. The Communists anter 
the tent and Heini screams (presumably stabbed by Wilde, with the knife). 
The Nazis come (it is now bright daylight) and find Heini dying.e His last 
words ares "Our flag billows before... ". ‘The sound track takes up the 
Youth Song and the flag appears on the screen, giving place to marching 
colums of Hitler Youth. | 
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ANALYSIS I: TIME PERSPECTIVES 


which we ask of the material and to set up our malytical frames in such a 
way that the whole unit which we are examining shall not be lost in our 
attention to details nor the details lost through too much attention to the 
whole. This dilemma of the wood end the trees can best be resolved by 
employing a series of different types of analysis. We shall therefore look 
at this film from three stmdpoints; first, from far off we stall examine 
its total climax structwe; then in a somewhat closer inspection we shall 
study the characterization of the two political groups and the backgrounds 
in which they are set; and lastly, examining the film in detail, we shall 
Study the inter-actions between the various members of Heini's family. 


| 
In any analysis it is important to determine the sorts of question 


The climax structure of any work of art is related to those 
characteristics of the artist which the psychologists call "time perspectives." 
All peoples must impose sense and coherence on the very complex stream of 
their experience. They must punctuate this stream so that the relations 
between events may be meaningful. But the type of sense which different 
types of peoples impose is known to vary greatly. Some people see 
themselves as living in a fatalist universe; others see their own behavior 
as determining the future; others again believe in a Golden Age, and of 
these some will put the Golden Age in the past while others imagine it in 
the near or distant future. 


Philosophers my try to choose between these various views of 
experience, attributing greater or less truth to one or another, but with 
this questien we are not concerned. We are only asking what sort of view 
of the past md future, what type of time perspective, a certain political 
cult had developed in 1933. Probably it is not given to mn to determine 
which of these time perspectives is “true" because the strean of events to 
which the perspective is applied includes not only outside evmts but also 
his own tehavior, His own behavior will te guided by his own time pers- : 
pective, amd thus whatever thea tine perspective may be th taal stream as he 
sees it will acquire the appropriate structure. 


But since his behavior is shaped in terms ef his time perspective, 
it becomes important to study this. A statement of a man's time perspective _ 
is a way of describing his character. 


The time perspective of this film is summarized for us in the 
Hitler Youth Song of which the words were composed by Baldur von Schirach: 


“Our flag billows (flattert) before us! 

We advmce (ziem) into the future man for mani 
We march for Hitler through might and pain (Net) 
With the flag of youth for freedom and bread! 
Our flag billows before us! 

Our flag is the new epoch (Zeit)! 

And the flag leads us into eternity (Ewigkeit )! 
Yes, the flag is more than death!" 


l, For more detailed and systematic discussion of time perspectives, see: 
Frenk, L.K., “Time Perspectives," Journal of Social Philosophy, 1939, 
4, 293-312; end Lowin, Kurt, "Time Perspective and Morale" in “Civilim 
Morale: Second Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues," Houghton Mifflin, 1942, pps 48-70. 
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Or, in one phrase, we may summarize the time perspective of the | 
film as “through death to a millennium." This time perspective is interes- | 
ting in several ways. It is, of course, the characteristic tim perspective 
of the great fanatical revivals and nativistic cults, from early Christianity 
thr ough Mohammedenism and Marxism to the Ghost Dance of the American Indians | 
and the Vailala Madness of New Guinea. The same basic view of life, | 
"through the unpleasant to the pleasant," recurs again and again, but the 
specific pictures which are drawn of the unpleasantness and of the later 
reward vary from one culture to another. The unpleasantness may be death 
Or politicsl chaos or persecution or striving effort; and the final reward 
may be either in this world in in the next. It may be a sensuous reward, 

a military victory or an ivery tower, The prognosis for any cult will depend 
en how the two successive phases of this time perspective are conceived and 
upon the likelihood of events fulfilling the expectation. 


In this film there are two cycles of this kind in which Heini goes 
through death. First there is his incomplete death when his mother turns 
on the pas, md second, there is his final death at the hands of the 
Communists. We must ask therefore = what sorts of death were these and to 
what sort of millennium did they lead? 


Thre two deaths have a number of features in common: 


(1) Each follews some conspicuous achievement on Heini's part. 
The gas death occurs after he has rescued the Nazi boys end 
enabled them to blow up the Communists! dynamite; the 
final death follows his successful distribution of leaflets 
in the Communist district after the Communists thought that 
all were destroyed. 


(2) There is a woman involved in both deathse The gas death is 
the final episode in Heini's relation to his mother; and the 
final death follows Ullats kiss. 


(3) Each death is represented on the screen by a sort of billowing 
or waving motion. In the case of the gas death we see the 
fumes fill the screen and move like heaving waves. In the 
final death, it is the Nazi flag itself which fills the frame 
and billows! before uSe 


(4) Each death is accompanied by a change in illumination. The 
p y &e 
gas death occurs in a darkened room and after it the fumes 


wernt Dp A NE ESN, SS 


le In translating the Nazi Youth Song the word flattern has been rendered 
aS billow. The dictionary meaning of this word is "flutter" and the 
German word is certainly somtimes used in this sense, ¢ege in reférring 
to birds. A small experiment shows, however, tmt Americans when asked 
to visualize "a flag fluttering" usually see either a small flag moving 
rapidly er a large flag rather far away, whereas the image called up in 
Germans by the words "Fahne" and "flattern" is of a large flag close to. 
In Nazi films the flags are usually photographed to fill the frame, so 
that the emphasis falls not on the chmging outline of the flag but 
rather on the wave motion in the middle of the fabric. This billowing 
motion is clearly intended to have a fascination similar to that of 
waves in water. 


— 
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fade away to disclose Heini in a brightly lighted hospital 
warde In the final death Heini distributed his leaflets and 
was encircled by the Communists in darkened streets; he takes 
refuge in the dark tent of the deserted Fair; he is stabbed 
in the dark. We then see his legs faltering as he comes out 
of the tent in a had f light, and finally when the Nazis find 
him dying we see full daylight. 


(5) Each death accompanies a change in Heini's status. By the 
gas death he shifts from his family hore to the hospital, a 
sort of neutral ground half way towards Nazisme By his final 
death he moves from the world of the living to tle world or 
reincarnated heroes. 


(6) In each death Heini's last words refer to the future. Ta 
the gas death his mother says "“Heini, settle your quarre:. w. th 
him (Stoppel) or else everything is lost (sonst ist alles ws) 
and Heini replies “But mother, now it is just beginning (Jovzt 
faengt es doch erst an)". In the final death Heinits ~~ 
last words are: 


“Our flag billows before us, 
It leads « « « ” 


(7) Each death is rather amply predicted. The gas death is 
predicted by the mother at the begiming of the film when the 
father comes home hurt. She says, "You'll bring us all into 
misfortune (Unglueck) agains” Later while Heini is com-ng 
home from the hike we are shown a shot of the mother lighting 
the gas, and finally just before the event she says, “Every- 
thing is lost" (quoted above). The final death is predicted 
by the District Leader's anxiety, by Stoppel's and Gerda‘ s 
warnings and by the heavily weighted scene in which Wilde 
picks up the knife. Each death is tragic in the classical 
sense of boing the fineal outcome of m inevitable sequence of 
evaits. 


These features which are common to the two deaths give us together 
a rounded picture of Nazi time pe rspective. To get this picture it is 
important not to think of these features separately as they are enumerated 
above but to combine them into a hazy sense of the total Weltanschauung. 
The achievement, the women, the billowing, the change of light, the change of 
status, and the destiny idea together make up a state of mind which cen only 
very inadequately te expressed in words = an onegoing state through some soit 
of orgagmic upheaval to ea final millennium. 


The final term in the Nazi time perspective is of special interest, 
The beginning of the cycle, throvh suffering and effort to individual death, 
is comparatively common in fanatical cults, but the final goal towards which 
the Nazi nominelly strives is a rather unusual one. It appears to be a sort 
of multiple reincarnation in this wrld. Heini's corpse is replaced on the 
screen, first by the flag and then by columns of marching Nazis, and in this 
final shot some trick photography has been used so that while we see the 
innumerable marching figures moving obliquely away from us we also see, 
faintly superimposed on them and much larger, the waists and thighs of uni- 
formed Nazi figures striding towards use Even after the passage through 
death, there is promise of future turmoil, sexacl and aggressive 
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A similar promise of multiple reincarnation is still more explicit 
in another Nazi film, "Fuer Uns" (1937). This is a documentary account of 
a Nazy Party ceremony in which we see the dedication of sixteen concrete 
blods to the memory of the 16 martyrs of early Nazism. Each block has on 
it the nam of a hero (Hana Schlageter, Horst Wessel, etc,) and the words 
"ON CALL" (ZUM APPEL). Each block supports a great urn in which flames 
billow, As a wreath is laid at the foot of each block, tho namo of the hero 
is called, and a thousand men somewhere in the stadium answer "HERE!" The 
procession goes on to the next hero end again the answer comes back from 
anct hor section of the stadium. 


Before leaving the subject of Heini's deaths it is necessary to ask 
why the re should be two of them. Inthis, the film transgresses the ordinary 
canons of tragedy but the reasons for this transgression lie in the peculisr 
social structure which Nazism seeks to set upe In place of the more us. at 
type of social system based on the family,,Nazism substitutes a gysten tsed 
on what anthropologists call “age grades". The youth of the natio is to 
be divided into blocks from anall boys (Pfimpfen) who are from six to tm 
years old, up to the fighting units of S.A. The step from each grade to the 
next is accompanied by an arduous initiation ceremony. 


Initiation ceremonies and othr rites which symbolize the passage 
frem one social status to eother usually include a symbolic statement of 
the eandidates' death as a member of his former group followed by a symbolic 
statement of his aggregation into the new groupe Thus, in giving Heini two 
deaths, the propagandist has epitomized a whole social system and a time 
perspective which envisages repeated symbolic deaths. Heini's final death 
implies that the long series of symbolic deaths representing promotions from 
one age grade to another will reach its climax in a real death and mualtipic 
reincarnati on. His first death by gas tells us that the entry into the 
age grade systan is itself a passage rite, differing only from dther passage 
rites and initiations in that Heini's mother, instead of mourning the loss 
of her boy whm he leaves the family, is herself killed. 


In killing the mother in this way the film does more violence to +h 
conventional folk philosophies than is immediately apparente It is not only 
that the film kills of f a member of the group which Heini is leaving but, 
spe ci fically, tho mother is the predictor of tragedy, the representative of 
inevitable fate. This them: is not very striking in this partimlar film 
We hear the mother at the beginning say to the father, “You will tring 
misfortune on us again,” and later she dies, but this combination is not 
shock ing to the average spectator. That this combination may be significa 
is, hovever, danonstreted by mother Nazi propaganda film, "Faehrmann Maria,” 
("Ferryman Maria," 1936), an allegory specifically concerned with death. In 
this film the old male ferryman (a figure who reminds one of Charon) dies in 
the arms of an austere male figure representing Death. The place of the old 
ferryman is taken by a beautiful ferrywomn, Maria. She tricks Death of a 
young male victim ond deceives Death into following rr across the swamps in 
search of this victim whom she lovese Death's foot slips, le sinks into the 


1. Fer the Nazi Age Grade system sce Greger Ziemer "Education for Death," 


2. Unfortunately we have no data on the symbolism of these ceremonies but 
it is almost safe to predict thet they contain a mortuary element - 
certainly referent to the heroic dead and probably actual symbolic 
represmtations ofthe death of the candidates. 
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swamp, and the last we see of him is his hands pleading for venta Maria 
then tells her lover, "The way is open to the homeland (Heimat),"" and they 
go together hand in hand across tle river and over the hill. 


This second film does very great violence to co cidental notions 
about Death and shows us that the death of the mother in "Hitlerjunge Quex" « 
the killing off of the personification of fate - is possibly signvificart. 
German thought, both pre and post-Hitler, is very much preoccupied with ideas 
of destiny, interwova with ideas of duty, racial superiority and providence, 
and it is natural to compare the destiny notions in "Hitlerjunge Quex" with 


eee 


those in “Fachrramn Maria." The second film leads us naturally to look in 


"Hitlerjunge Qucx" for a second Destiny or Providence figure who should be 


— ea 


& young fomale, replacing the dead mother. 


This role is filled by Ulla. Twice Ulla works like Fate or 
Providence behind the scenes, to reverse the course of the plot. First, 
when Heini is caught spying on the Nazi hike, Fritz is angry and sends him 
away, but after he is gone we hear Ulla's voice saying, “He might have bem 
ore of use’ Tho audience is left with the impression that Nazism is 
inaccessible ond this impression is reinforced by tle distant views of the 
Nazi camp at which’ Hoini gazes next morning. But on the following day Heini 
has no difficilty in approaching Fritz, who at once invites him to dinner: 
Later in the film we see ancther reversal of the same sort when Heini telo- 
phones to warn the Nazis about the dymamite and Ulla hmgs up under Fritz’s 
orders. Heini is left unable to make contact with anybody, but the 
explosion occurs. Nothing is said to explain either of these reversals and 
only one explanation is possible: Ulla, on both occasions, worked like 
Providence behind the scene Sse Thus into the whole notion of death and into 
the time perspectives the re has been infused a sense that death and providence 
should be the object of the sort of attitades® which the Nazis would direct 
towards the desirable female. Such a reading of the film will account at 
once for the use of orgasmic billowing symbols to represent death. 


In concluding this discussion of the time perspectives expressed 
in this film, it is appropriate to consider how this film differs from 
others. In so far as a time perspoctive involves on expectation of change 
in the course of events, the perspective itself and its implications for 
character may alter as time goes One The expected climax may occur, in 
which case th: former tim perspective is satisfied and a new one must be 
constructed, Alternatively the climax may not occur and some modification 
must then be introduced into tho time perspective to accentuate or relieve 
the frustration. 


Almost simultaneously with the production of “Hitlorjunge Quex," 
other films were produced with the same basic time perspective, “through 
death or chaos to a millennium,“ but the chaotic phase is not always 


1. The Heimat is an important symbol in Naziideology. It differs from 
the Vaterlmd in several respects. In particular, the Heimt seems to 
be a pleasmt place to which one returns or dreams of retuming, so tht 
the emotion evoked by this word is a nostalgic, rather than a disciplined 
patriotism. The word, Heimat, is feminine. 


Qe The nature of these attitudes is discussed in detail in Analysis IV, 
infra, 
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symbolized by personal death. In “Blutades Deutschland," this phase is 
directly equated with the political chaos of the twenties, while in "Hans 
Westmar,® a film based on the story of Horst Wessel, both individual death 
and the political chaos are simultaneously invoked, Thus in these films it 
was pessible for the film maker to present the notion that the worst of the 
chaos.was alrcady over. The possibility of chaos still ranains as a threat 
in case th nation should not dutifully follew its Nazi destiny, but the tim 
perspective is not, as in "Hitlerjunge Quex," that of a mn faced with the 
whole up-hill climb md enly the distant promise of the summit. It is rather 
tha t of a man already more than half way up the hill and able to look back 
on wheat he has accomplished. 


When, however, we look at a much later film, "Ohm Krueger," 
released in April 1941, we find an entirely diffcrent time perspective. This 
film deals with the story of the Boer War, and the Boers, fighting England, 
are clearly the model which is held up before the German audience. The film 
starts after the Boer War is wer. We see Krueger as an old man suffering 
from psychological blininess in a hospital in Switzerland. He is looked 
after by a yourg nurse to whom le narrates the story of the war. The film 
then cuts back to South Africa, and we see the Great Trek followed by disrepu- 
table intrigues attributed to Rhodes, Jameson, Chamberlain, Queen Victoria 
and others, The war begins with prodigious victories for the Boers end mds 
with utter defeat. We see the graves of the Boers and then the film returns 
to Krueger in Switzerlmd who predicts tmt all this sufferim will be avenge: 
by som greater nation. Bee cs See 


The tim perspective implicit in this film seems to te th precise 
opposite of that of the films of the early thirties, Instead of "through 
death to a millennium" this later film offers us "through preliminary 
victories to ultimate defeat" - a. time perspective which probably results 
from the resemblance between the First and the Second World Wars. We may 
note, however, that "Hitlerjunge Quex" and "Ohm Krue er® are alike in assuming 
an enormous pendulum swing in the tide of hammn events, "Ohm Krueger” my 
bode better than "Quex't for a United Nations victory, but the problem which 
will confront us after the wer is that of steadying the pendulum - of inducins 
in Gemmy an expectation not of tlimax but ratler of steady progress. 


ANALYSIS II: POLITICAL GROUPS AND BACKGROUNDS 


The first analysis of the film dealt with the climax etructure of 
the film as a whole md related this to the time perspectives of Nazism. In 
contrast to this the present analysis is static. The clanmt of time is here 
deliberately overlooked and instead this second enalysis will consider how 
Nazism and Communism are characterized in this film. 


The film actually deals with three types of social grouping - 
Comminism, Nazism and the family - but of these the family is a sort of no- 
man's-land over which the battle for Heini's future is fought. In this 
battle Heini's rolationship to his parents evolves end changes, the omphasis 
shifting aceorting to the propegendiste! technical needs. Analysis of the 
family cennot therefore be handled in static terms and is reserved for a 
later section. The present analysis is cm fined to Commmiem and Nazism 
which arc consistently charecterisas throughont the film. 


The vory first shot of the film lays the base for the drayustor aa- 
tion o€ Uommuricm It *s aolosc-up shot of a single epple which fills the © 


> 


%. 
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screen = a double symbol of food and sexuality. From this the camera trwks 
back to include the whole heap of apples in the vmdor's store and we see two 
boys, whom we later discover to be Communists, debating whether to steal the 
apples, They are hungry and without money, and suddenly one of them matches 
an apple and runs. The vendor grabs the boy and begins to box his ears. 


A second characterization of Communism follows in the same sequence, 
Wilde, the sinister Communist agitator, mkes a speech beginning, "Workers, 
Proleten), hear mee It is not this boy alone who lms been boxed on the 
ears, 1 tell you that all of you who are lere have md your ears boxed." 


Thus in a single sequence Communists are characterized as unstoical 
in the face of temptations of the mouth and as moking political capital out 
of purely human wes.! In doing this the propagandist has resorted to two 
sorts of biblical reference: he has invoked the apple and has put Christ- 
like phrasing into Wilde's mouth. 

Stoppel's behavior when he accompanies Heini's father to his home 
and helps the mother to dress the father's wound, further iblustrates this 
use of human woes. He takes advantage of the sitwtion to contact Heini for 
the Communist Youth International, and later at the Fair when Heini has lost 
his money in the lottery, he again exploits this woe, comforting Heini by 
inviting him cn the Communist hike. 


On the hike, we see the contrast between the ragged disorderly 
Communists end the neat am disciplined Nazis, and we are told almost in so 
many words that this contrast is a part of the emotional dynanics upon which 
Nazism rests. A platoon of Nazi girls in uniform is standing on the station 
when a disorderly mob of Communists comes by. At the head of the Nazi girls 
is Ulla (though the audience does not know as yet that this girl will play a 
Special part in the story). Just before the arrival of the Commnists, 
Ulla's head hangs drooping forward in a very unmilitary posture - but when she 
Sees the Communists she suddenly raises it and holds herself proudly erect. 
Her gesture implies that enotional value of Nazism is not simple and positive, 
it is also negative; it is a pride in not being the sort of people that they 
accuse their enemies of being. 


Immediately after this incident, the film begins to develop the 
themes which were first suggested by the apple We see the Communist boy, 
who stole the apple, take chewed food from his mouth and fling it in the face 
of one of the Nazi boys® and in later stages of the film we repeatedly see 
the Communists indulging in gross eating, throwing their food, passing a half 
eaten apple from one to mother, smoking cigarettds (the Nazis apparently do 
not smoke) and drinking schnaps (the Nazis drink only beer). 


The response of the Nazis to this insult of the thrown food is 


mee 


1. The whole film is, of course, an attempt to make political capital for 
Nazism out of human woes, and the suggestion that Communists do this is 
a typical example of the technique and mental state of Nazi propagan- 
dists who project their own characteristics on to their enemye 

2. The boy who receives this insult is Grundler, the week Nazi. I do not 
know of any psychological reason why he should mve been selected for 
this, unless it be tecause he is the only named professional actor 
among the Nazi boys. Heini, Fritz md Ulla are all monymous “Hitler 
Youth® but Grundler is a named actor, Hans Ramspott. 
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interesting. For a fraction of a second we see them treak their ranks and 
about to indulge in a completely di sorderly brawl. The District Leader gives 
& barked command and they retum to attention. But in this fraction of a 
second the psychological base fer the whole propagandic system is exposed. 

The Nazi assumption is that but for the barked command and their veneer of 
discipline they themselves would be the same sort of disorderly rabble that 
they represent the Communists as being. 


This assumption reappears again when Heini is living in the Nazi 
club house. Heini is referred to as "Quex" (or Quicksilver) at a meal, and 
when he resents this nicknane a disorderly brawl bresks out, involving all 
the Nazi boyse Some of them fight in one cluster and some in snother in a 
completely disorganized manner, until o barked command from the District 
Leader freezes them into guilty immobility. 


In this sense the disorderly characteristics which the film attri-. 
bute to the Communists are another example of the Nazis’ habit of ottributing 
their own real or potential vices to their enemies, snd we sml1l see that 
the whole characterization of Communism in this film is in 4a sense ao self- 
portreit of Nazism. It represents whet the Nazis think that they themselves 
would be like without their discipline or - psychologically speaking - what 
they are like under the veneer of that discipline. 


The sexual suggestinn which was implicit in the apple is also 
developed on the hike. When Heini enters the compartment on the train, Gerda, 
the Gommunist girl, seizes him around the neck and pulls him down on to ler 
lap. His back is towards her, but she forces his face around until she is 
able to plant a kiss on his lips. Gerda is wearing a boy's cap and as Heini 
stends horrified she pulls the cap off her head. Heini says still more 
horrified: "You are a girl," and she replies: "You notice everything." 


This kiss might appecr sufficient to smear the Communists with the 
combined reproach of sexuality and mouthiness but the propagsndist was 
apparently not satisfied and lhe borrows 2 Freudim recipe to drive the point 
home. We see Stoppel push a peeled banana into Gerda's mouthwith the palm 
of his hand, and this moment is chosen for the others to start to sing the 
Internationale. 


; Later in the camp we see mother characterization of the Communi sts 
in which again a Freudiom recipe is borrowed. They play a buttocks-slapping 
some (Schinkenkloppa ). The boy who stole the apple is held bent over so 
that he cannot see who slaps him. Gerda supplies the slap and then self- 
consciously looks the other way. The boy guesses correctly thet she is tho 
guilty one, and she in turn is grabbed by the crowd snd held while the boy 
Spits on his Innds preparatory to taking his revenge. Heini at this point 
turns away disgusted. 


These characteristics are attributed to the Communists again and 
again whenever they appear on the screen. Almost always they have food in 


1. The gmeral opinion of informants who were in Germany at this time and 
in touch with the Youth Movements is that the Leftist groups were 
slightly more di sciplined than the Hitler Youth. 

ee An of ficial propaganda photograph of the “Strength through Joy" movement 
shows that this identical game of Schinkenkleppen is commonly played on 
Nazi picnics, 
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their hands, and when the film maker wants to show us that Grundle r's 
character is degenerating under Gerda's influence he does this by having 
Grundler smoke a cigarette in a lackadaisical manner. While he smokes he 
Sings a snatch of a cheap popular song, and when he sees Heini's photograph 
of Ulla he assumes thet she is a sexual object (Flamme). 


In contrast to the Communists the Nazis are almost colorless. We 
see their parade-ground smartness; we see them dashing into the sea to bathe; 
but these behaviors are rather the negative of the excesses which are attri- 
buted to Communism, and throughout one is left with the feeling that Nazi life 
is enpty. On three occasions we see them eat - on the hike and in tlhe Nazi 
club room and at the home of Fritz and Ulla - but except on the hike where 
the Nazi eating is contrasted with the throwing of food by the Communists, 
their eating habits are not specifically used to characterize them. In the 
Nazi club room the mal is mrely the setting in which Heini's nickname is 
given him, and at the home of Fritz and Ulla it is the whole upper middle 
Class background which is significmt, rather than the eating. 


On the sexual side the film shows us something of the courtship 
behavior and attitudes which Nazisn held up as an ideal in 1933. These, 
however, can only be analyzed in connection with their whole handling of 
the family, and we shall therefore confire ourselves here to the question 
of the psychological nature of the sexual contrast. We mve noted that the 
contrast in terms of orderliness is based on the Nazi habit of referring 
their ovn disapproved weaknesses to their enemies, and two types of evidence 
are available to show that the same is true of the sexual contrast. 


The first evidence is of the same general type as that which we used 
in the case of a derliness-disorderliness. The Nazis used the pranise tht 
they themselves would be disorderly but for their discipline, as an ar pume nt 
in favorof their whole systemg and in the same way they employ the argument 
that they w ould be sexually depraved. The story of Grundler's fall is 
propagendic in this sense. 


The story begins on the morning after the hike when he and the 
other Nazis are distributing leaflets, Gerda, under Stoppel's orders, 
contacts Grumiler asking him fora leaflet and then for another md snother 
till he gives her oll te has. Then she throws all the leaflets into the 
river and starts a flirtation with Grundler by asking him for a cigarette. 

A few minutes later she says she wants Turkish Delight. He asks where thy 
can get this, and she says: "At the Fair." We then see Grundler felling in 
step with Gerda on the way to th Fair. Later we see them dizzily riding the 
horses in the merry-go-round, and the camera stoops to pay special attention 
to the swinging legs of the boy and girl. From this point on Grundler's 
uniform becomes more and more slovenly and final ly, under Gerda's influence, 
he wm ters into a plot to destroy the mtire sipply of Nazi leaflets. He 
brings the leaflets on a barrow to a rendezvous with Gerda and together they 
throw all the bundles of leaflets into the flowing river. 


The inclusion of Grundler in the film can partly be explained as a 
bid for "truthfulness," an attempt to make the audience say to themselves, 
Yes, the film is not an idealized picture of Nazism because after all they 
do show a bad Nazi," and of course the propagsndist em safely show this 
bed Nazi because the showing is accompanied by disapproval of Grundler's 
weakness, Actually, however, they have shown a Nazi who is not only bad but 
deteriorating, end thus, consciously or unoonsciously, tley mMve again preachad 
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that Nazism has a doable qality. On one side Nagism may have the fine over- 
purity of comradeship (Kamaradschaft), but this purity carries with it on the 
other side the tendency to deteriorate in a particular direction. 7 

This is by no means the same sort of double nature as that which 
is attributed to mn by the more familiar Christian sects. Christianity has 
classified the forces which work to mold man's behavior in many ways and no 
doubt the Nazi tedency towards dualism owes something to the dualistic 
thinking common in other religions, but the actual content of the dualism 
is fundamentally differmt. Christimity sees mm in various dualistic 
frames; it sees him as divided between mind and spirit, reason and emotion, 
soul end body, conscimce and temptation and so on, But even the most 
pessimistis of Christian beliefs, those which assign maximum strength to the 
taint of Original Sin, have never omitted from mm's nature some traces of 
Spontsneous goodness. The Christian dualisms have always assumed good and 
bad elements within the individual man; they may have insisted that the good 
side needed external help from Church or minister, but they have never seen 
man as a mechanical creature who should be passive viseaevis an external 
disciplinary authority. In the Nazi view - and the same is true of the 
handling of temptation and depravity in many pre-Nazi German films - man's 
nature will respond almost mechanical ly to bright lights, the whirl of _cir- 
cuses end city life. He will inevitably be sucked down into a swamp. 


The second type of evidence, which shows that, in attributing a 
certain mrt of sexuality to the Communists, the Nazis are merely describing 
the worst side of thar own nature, is indirect. If the Communists were 
merely represented as different from Nazis, then the film maker could claim 
tha t he was simply giving an objective picture. But these “Communists” 
are not simply different from Nazis, they are a systematic opposite of the 
Nazi ideal. This reloetionship is, of course, wmt we should expect if the 
attributes of "Commnism" are psychologically rooted in the Nazi character, 
and while it is conceivable that this relatedness might be dw to coincidene 
Such a coincidence would te unlikely. 


The clearest indication that "Communism" as here depicted is only_ 


the obverse of Nazism comes from the make-up o e two girls, Gerda: Lis. 
Gerda, the Communist; is more heavily female in her head and torso. Her 


hair strays loose; she continually expresses her sexwl desires and frus- 
trations with gestures of the lips; and ler breasts are evident through her 
Slut tish blouse. But in contrast to this femaleness in her head and torso, 
her legs are usually clothed in slacks. Ulla, on the other hand, is the 
Precise reverse of thise She wears a skirt, but from the waist up she is 
progressively more boyish. Instead of a blouse she wears a Nazi shirt opm 
at the collar and loosely held with a tie. She has straight blond hair, 
bobbed and severely parted. She wears a beret, 


This contrast may be summarized by saying that if Gerda's head and 
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1.  Actusl death in swamps occurs rather frequently in German films, The 
case of "Fachrmmn Maria” has already teen mentioned. And in "Friesenot" 
& girl is punished for sexual relations with a Communist by being led to 
the edge of a swamp where sle must commit suicide. The film suggests 
that this punishment is a traditional custom among the peasants of thie 
old Germm colony in Russias 
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torso were set on Ulla's legs a complete female figure would result; whereas 
Ulla's torso on Gerda's legs would give us a wmmplete boy. They are not just 
two people, different one from the other; they are a pair of people, each 
Systematically related to the other. Gerda is a post-adolescent female with 
male legs and Ulla is an adolescent or pre-adolescent boy with female legs.+ 
The same type of systematic contrast occurs also between Heini's father and 
the Distrist Leader and again between Heini and Grundley, and these two 
contrasts will te exemined at a later stage of the analysis. It is evident 
however that the likelihood of these three systematic contrasts being all of 
them due to coincidence is very small, and we may take their systematic 
nature as evidence for the fact that the depiction of the Communists is a 
function of the Nazi Character. 


Lastly, we cannot leave the consideration of the contrast between 
Nazism and Communism without examining the backgrounds in which these two 
political groups are set. The film makers went out of their way to blacken 
Communism by photographing the Communist scenes in a poor light, Even 
Heini'ts home is murky md sinister; the Fair so much frequented by Communists 
is poorly lit; end the room in which the Communists met is clouded with 
tobacco smoke. In contrast to this the hom of Fritz and Ulla and the Nazi 
club room are brightly lit, and on the hike we see Heini progress from the 
murky Communist camp through darkness to the scene in which the Nazis cele- 
brate the solstice, where their beacon fire gives bright contrasts of 
illumination. When he is dismissed as a spy, Heini retires into the dark- 
ness, but next morning he is shown a brilliant scene of the Nazis on the 
beach in the morning sunlight. 


In general these shifts between light end darkness are satisfacto- 
rily woven into the plot, but at the very end of the film one shift from 
darkness to light seems arbitrary. We see Heini encircled in the darkened 
street and ho is killed in the dark, but when the Nazis come to pose beside 
his dying body it is broad daylight. 


In addition to darkness, the background of Communism is characte- 
rized by various kinds of spinning objects, the merry-go-round, the lottery 
wheel, and spinning targets in the shooting booth. It appears that the Nevi¢g 
conception of the sort of sexuality which they attribute to th Communists is 
Closely linked with feclings of dizziness. Men, the mechanical puppet, is 
endlessly liable to be swept off his fect into some sort of whirlpool. 


This relationship between the dizzy background and sex is especially 
clear in the scene in which Stoppel invites Heini to the Communist hike. 
Behind them while they talk is the whirling merry-go-round, and their 
conversation is interrupted not only by the meclmnical music but also by 
Gerda's voice. Gerda is riding one of the horses and whenever she passes 
Stoppel she calls out to him. Finally at the end of the conversation 
Stoppel jumps on the moving merry-go-round, like a frog jumping into his 
pond, 
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l. In Nazi youth films the camera rather frequently provides shots of the 
backs of the legs of boys, showing the bare inside of the kmees, 


This type of symbolic treatment of temptation is also common in pre- 
Nazi German films, e.g. "Variety," "The Street," "Sunrise," ete 
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In addition to the use of these dizzy symbols, Communism is twice 
characterized by the river. This occurs at the beginning and end of the 
story of Grurdler's fall. First we see Gerda throw Grundler's leaflets over 
her shoulder into the river, and finally we see Grundler and Gerda together 
throwing the main supply of leaflets in bundles into the water. Probably the 
appropriateness of this symbol derives from some notion that Communism sweeps 
all good things away. 


German eameramen are exceedingly fond of photographing waves and 
ripples, and these symbols are usually used to denote some pleasant or 
desirable emotional state, In the first scene, when Gerda throws the 
leaflets over her shoulder, we see the river behind ler; smooth and shining 
in the sunlight. Here the river probably reinforces the idea of Gerda's 
attraction. In the final scene we see the river at night with the lights of 
the city reflected in it so that the river becomes asgymbol of the seductive 
bright lights. On neither occasion do we see waves - which are reserved 
instead for association with Nazism. We see the sea (or possibly a lake) 
when the Nazis run into it to bathe, and the Nazi flag whenever it appears on 
the screen billows with a wave motion, and the gas fumes billow like a flag 
or like water. Thus Nazism is associated with the movement of waves. 


There is clearly a rather close relationship between the hypnotic 
fascination which comes from staring at waves and that which comes from 
looking at spinning objects, and this relatimship is probably another facsot 
of the relationship which we have already noted between Nazism and the Nazi 
characterization of Communisme There is, however, an important difference 
between waves and spinning objects. Waves contain en illusion of progress, 
of forward movement, but spinning objects evidently get nowhere, It is 
possible that the waves used to characterize Nazism are related to the endless 
marching which has such great fascination for Nazis and which appears in al- 
most every Nazi film. Only in its endlessness does this marching resembic 
the spinning of the symbols associated with Communism. 


These two introductory analyses, first of Nazi time perspectives 
and second of characterization of Nazism and Communism, enable us now to go 
on to examine how the film makers handled the mixed emotions present in ta 
German family, and how they have marshalled these emotions to mke them 
Support Nazism. 


ANALYSIS III: THE FAMILY OF ORIGIN 


From a propagandist's point of view and also perhaps from that of 
an artist, the contrast discussed above, betwee Nazism and Communism, is the 
weakest part of this film, The contrast is stated openly and dimctically so 
that the audience is fully conscious that a contrast has been presented and, 
being fully conscious, is therefore free either to accept or to refuse it. 
Indeed we may suppose that if the only propagandic message in this film were 
its idealization of Nazism and its caricaturing of Communism, its effect on 
a mixed audience would be merely to reinforce Nazism in those who were 
already converted, while those who preferred Communism would be able to 
repudiate the caricature so that the film would only anger them ad male 
them more Communistic than te fore. The contrast by itself would not make 
converts, it would only increase antagonism. 
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The great strength of the film lies however elsewhere. Heini's 
preference for Nazism dates clearly from his seeing the contrast, but from 
then on his progress towards Nazism is tied up with his relations with his 
father and mother in a way that endows Nazism with a psychological force much 
greater than it would otherwise have. The family scene as it is presented 
to us is one of extreme intensity from the first moment that Heini appears in 
the doorway and sees his father in a temper tantrum demanding money from the 
mother. And later when we see a pleasant, warm relationship between Heini 
and his father when the father gives him the house key - the emotions, though 
of a different kind, are no less intense. In general, the propagandist 
evokes all the intensity of emotio that lies latent in the German boy's 
relationship with his family, and as the film progresses these emotions are 
rearranged and harnessed to give dynamic force and fanatical violence to 
Heini's Nazism. 


The presmt analysis from the kinship ogle is an attempt to show 
how this is done and to outline the implications for Nazi character which 
follow if we suppose that the fanatical intensity of this cult is largely 
derived from certain themes of pre-Nazi German family life, | 


In the strict narrow sense (excluding possible spouses and parent 
substitutes), Heini's family consists of himself, his father and his mother, 
and of these th first to appear on the screen is the father. We see hin. 
in the opening sequence of the film as an unknown man in the crowd at a food 
riot. He is a big, heavy mm, poorly dressed, clumsy and violent but with 
an unexpected warmth and gentleness. The first characterization of him is 
as kind, We see him speak against the crowd who want to imprison the two 
boys who stole apples when driven by hunger. The father pushes his way for-= 
ward through the crowd md he speaks simply, as a human being without party 
alignment. He sees the incident not as a political allegory but simply as a 
peo ccadillo. He points out that you don't put a boy in prison for one apple - 
especially when the boy has not even bitten it." At this stage the propa- 
gandist is careful not to associate the father with Communism and the father 
is sympathe tical ly treated. A riot, however, starts, fomented by Wilde, the 
Communist agitator, who treats the incident of the apple as political material. 
"Workers, listen to ms. Here not only this boy ms had his ears boxed,- but 
all you who are here have been boxed on the ears." In the riot th shop- 
keeper upsets his own apples and then there is a shout "Police!" As the 
crowd scatters, the father stumbles over the edge of the sidewalk and strikes 
his head against the wall. He stands leaning against the wall and groaning 
in the porch of his ow home. He is lwlped up the stairs by Stoppel, an 
organizer of the Communist Youth. 


The following sequence includes the father, the mother and Stoppel, 
and it is important to watch how Stoppel becomes included in the set of 
relationships which constitute the family. The relationship between father 
and mother is immediately and sharply defined. The mother is domineered over 
by the father ad yet he is as dependent on her as a child, hen he enters 
with his hurt she cries out in horror. This is the only element of love for 
him that she shows, and as the sequence develops we realize that his hurt is 
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1. For several of the saggestions here put forward I am indebted to conver- 
sations with E.H. Erickson, whose wrk has since been published (Hitler's 
Imagery end German Youth, Psychiatry, November 1942). On the whole, 
the findings in the malysis of this film coincide very closely with those 
of Dr. Erickson in his analysis of Mein Kampf and other Nazi literature. 
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not serious. The father groans when the wound is washed but this is 
evidently due to his lack of stoicism. Stoppel joins the mother in 
ministering to the father. 


The mother after washing the cut solicitously offers the father a 
drink of water but he with an oath demands beer. The mother says: "But that 
costs money!" He then asks wher e Heini is so that he can send him to get 
two bottles, but the mother replies that Heini is still at work. 


This sequence has set up the following definitions of the persona- 
lities and their relations to each other - the father is unstoical and 
dependent upon the mother; tle mother is a drudge, solicitous for the father, 
and Stoppel is associated with the mother in caring for the father. 


At this point the sequence is cut to let us see Heini at work in a 
printing shop where he receives a tip of one mark from a customers He and 
the printer regard this as a great windfall and the printer makes a tentative 
effort to take the mark from him (lest the mark should appear to the audience 


to have been too easily earned). Heini successfully resists this and goes 
home . 


The camera now returns to the father, mother and Stoppel. The 
father asks for money so that he can buy beer = "Mother, won't you give ir a 
few pennies?" - thus underlining his dependence on her; and when she 
professes to have no money, he becomes more and more violent and domineering, 
He starts searching in all the containers in the house, first looking in the 
coffee pot od then throwing it down, then pulling mt drawers end scattering 
the clothes, then scattering the photographs out of the family album, ete. 
Both Stoppel and the mother try to quiet him. Stoppel, saying "Man, don't 
m.ke a circus (Zirkus)~ here." But the father continues to roar and advances 


angry and domineering toward the mother who slowly retreats backwards, facing 
him. 


At this point Heini appears in the door. He arrives home at the 
precise moment of the father's maximum tantrum and for a moment he hesitates 
in horror so that, when the camera returns to the father and mother, we see 
their relationship through the eyes of their son. Almost immediately Heini 
S0es over to the mother and secretly slips the mark into her hand. She 
raises her hand and opms it and the father seizes the mark. His temper 
tantrum subsides suddenly, he spits on the mark and says, "There, you see, 
one has to show one's teeth in dealing with women." 


This very dramatic sequence burns into the audience the. whole 
stereoty ped family picture from which Nazism draws its emotional power, 
Heini is for a moment paralyzed with horror at the conflict in which his 
parents are engaged, but this he sitatim is resolved when he goes and gives 
his mother the mark. In contrast to the father, who is dominating and 
depe ndent on the mother, he, Heini, is her slave and she, at least in this 
instmce, is dependent on him He is the rescuing hero in his own eyes and 
in the eyes of the audience. 


The emotions and attitudes of the rescuing hero are precisely 
those which the propagandist would like his audience to apply cither to 


4. This metaphor is probably put in Stoppel's mouth to prapare us for the 
asso@istiq betwee, the Fair and Communism, 
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Nazism or to Germany. But this incident has a double significance. Ata 
Superficial level we can see Heini as the hero, but while he is being heroic 
he is also at a slightly deeper level joining his mother in passive appease« 
ment of the ferbex, | And this passivity also can be orchestrated into the 
emotions which Heini will give to the Party. In the end the propagandist 
wants the audience to feel that utter pas j to the demends of the Party 
is a form of rescuing hroism, and this incident presents the idé 

for such a combinatim of emotions. Heini's passivity towards his father 
is glorified by being at the same time a rescuing of the mother, and this 
glorified passivity is now ready and has only to be shifted to the Party 
and/or the nation. 


The film does not go into the question of the relationship between 
Party and nation and it seems that to have attenpted this would have landed 
the propagandist in difficulties. Starting from three symbolic units, the 
Son, the father and tle mother, he would have had to end up with two, the 
party end the nation, and the basic instability between these two would 
eventually be disclosed. If the nation were equated with the mother then 
the Party would have to combine the father's authority with Heini's heroism 
and would therefore become a recipient of ombivalent emotions. We should 
See all too clearly that Party and nation could only exist side by side if 
perpetually fed on scapegoats end enemies which would provide an object for 
the negative parts of this ambivalamce. Passivity can only be glorified 
by emergency and there must be imagined danger from which somebody can resme 
some body else, ra de Gere 


We have now seen son andmother united in mutual love against the 
father, and Stoppel has md a sympat etic characterization through his 
assoclation with the mother in aiding and placating the father. Now 
Stoppel takes advantage of the occasion to cmtact Heini for the Communis% 
Youth Internatimal. He first praises Heini to the father, and then asks 
if Heini is "organized," The father tells him to ask the boy himself. In 
a later scene the father signs Heini into the Communist Youth willy-nilly 
and brushes aside the mother's suggestion that Heini ought to be asked, but 
at this stage of the film Commmism is still being given a favorable build- | 
Uupe We are not allowed to identify the father as an active Communist but | 
only as a mild Social Democrat, perhaps. | 


Stoppel has a few words with Heini. He asks him if he is 
"organized," but Heini apparantly does not even know what thisword means | 
Stoppel says that of course Heini belongs naturally in the Communist Youth 
International - "or do you want to be a Nazi?" The father scoffs at this | 
idea, saying, "Nhat? My boy a Nazi! I'd sooer kill him" The father i 
then goes off to get his beer, and after taking leave of Heini and saying 
thet they will talk it over later Stoppel too goes away. 


This leaves Heini still the rescuing herm with his loving, drudging 
énd weeping mother. She sighs, "That is no life - I cannot bear it (das halt 
ich nicht mehr aus)",  Heini continues in a comforting role for a moment, 
telling her not to be always so md. But she goes and opens the windar. 

This act lets in the mechanical music of the Fair which as we have sea@m is 
associated throughout the film with the orgies md degeneracy of Communism. 


1. I have to thank Dr. Marian Kris for pointing out the underlying 
passivity in this episode. 
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It is the mother who lets in this msic amd Stoppel the Communist has so far 
been associated with her rather than with the father, And now it is the 
music of the Fair which leads Heini to desert his heroic role. He gazes for 
&@ moment out of the open window end then he remembers a wonderful knife which 
he saw at the Fair in a lottery in one of the sideshows. He tums tack to 
his mother and starts to describe this knife, listing its many blades - "and 
it has a saw too." She says, as she said before about the father's beer, 
that it must cost money, but Heini tells her that it is in a lottery and can 
be had for a penny. He begs her for the penny just as his father had earlier 
begred ler for money. 


In spite of the fact that Heini has now shifted from a rescuing to 
a dependent role he is still a hero in her eyes, and very slowly she smiles 
on him - a slow, almost seductive, Mona Lisa smile; thoughtfully she rises 
to hor fect and moves across the room. As she moves the music of the Fair 
which hithrto ls been almost formless becomes rhythmical and she moves in 
step with it. She goes and gets money from a hiding place inside the coffee 
grinder. 


Thus she confers on her son the favor which she md refused to the 
angry father, but we are shown very clearly that Heini is no longer really a 
he ro. As she crosses the room he watches her appraisingly - judging the 
success of his plea for money. He smiles secretly when she starts to shako 
the coffee grinder and rapidly removes the smile from his face the moment 
She turns to give him the money. Tren he dashes out to get the coveted 
knife. 


In thus going out to get the knife with his mother's money, he is 
performing an act closely comparable with the father's going out to get becr, 
and indeed both the mife and beer are natural symbols for a certain sort of 
virility. Through this crack in the knight's armor Communism enters. The 
pennics are of course immediately lost in the lottery and the "of course" 
element in this loss is underlined by the casual impersonal quality of the 
lottery scene. The lottery is of that very deceitful kind in which a large 
number of prizes are exhibited but the competitors do not know which prize 
is being put up at any given turn of the wheel. When the wheel is spun and 
the winning number announced, the prize is not the knife but a cheap vasel 
of artificial flowers end i is won by a silly women. Heini shyly asks how 
much the knife would wst to buy, and the mn says, "8 marks" = the knife is | 
inaccessible. 


But Stoppel, the Communist, is there in the background. For a 
moment Stoppel and Heini pause to listen to a ballad singor (lioritat). 
Each stanza of the ballad ends with the words "Often the thing succeeds; 
But for our George it failed." Stoppel tells Heini to note this text and | 
thon goes on to offer hima sort of substitute gratification instead of the ! 
knife. He invites him to a Communist hike in the country. Heini says, 

"But won't that cost money?" But Stoppel says, "I will take you, you are 

my gue st." Then, further underlining the fact that the hike is a 
substitute for th knife, Stoppel goes on to list its charms just as Heini | 
in the previous sequence listed the charms of the knife. They will have 
tents, and they will play, and they will bath. Heini agrees to meet 


1. The fact tmt a vase is ontrasted with the mife provides addtional 
verification for regarding the knife as a virility symbol and also 
verifies our assumption that the film maker had at least a parlor 
acquaintance with theory. 
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the Communists at the railway station next day. 


The preliminary build-up of the family structure is now complete 
and a link between the two parents and the political background has bem 
con structed. The position which the film has so far achieved may be summed 
Up ina diagram® (Fig. 1). 
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The first fifteen minutes of the film have been devoted to building 
up Communism into a straw man. The audience has been led to accept uncon- 
SCiously the premise tmt the symbolism of the family is applicable to the 
political scene by being shown how this symbolism could be used to create a 
Sympathetic basis for Communism. Heini's world is shown as plit into two 
great halves by the scene of violence betwem the two parents, Heini 
himself is repulsed by his father's violence and dependence. He has just 
been shown a side of his father's character with which he cannot identify 
himself, but he is attracted by his mother who smiles upon her hero. 
Communism has been quite definitely linked with the world of the mother in 
two ways, first through Stoppel, the Communist, who is associated with the 
mother, vis-a-vis the father, and secondly through the knife end the Fair. 


The mother opened the window 
Heini of the knife, and then 
the Fair. The link between 
discussed in the analysis of 
Symbolism of the incident in 


and let in the music of the Fair which rainded 
she gave Heini the money to get the knife in 

the Fair and Communism has already been 
backgrounds and is accentuatcd by the very clear 
which Stoppel jumps up on to the merry-go--vovnd 


from which Gerda, the seductive Communist girl, has called to him. 


This diagram is of 


course fundammtally false The propagandist 


has deceived the eudience into accepting links which are psychologically 


unsound, 


In particular, the knife as a symbol of viri lity cannot really be 


linked with the mother and the film will go on to destroy this preliminary 


picture. 


The basic premise, however, will raain, and ranain unconscious - 


that the symbolism of the family is relevant to political ideology - but the 


Symbols will be re-arranged. 


At this point the story jumps to the railway station where Heini 


1. Stoppel does not & this stage offer the knife as a reward if Heini will 
become a Communist but this possibility is clemrly in the air md later 
in the film this bribe is actually offered. 


a The diagrans used in this malysis are necessarily on a rather crude 
association level and fail to indicate the finer points of the various 
attitudes and relatimships. 
than a diagrammatic science. 


Psychoanalysis is still a verbal rather 
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joins the Communist hike. The scenes at the station and in the woods, in 
which the contrast between Commmism and Nazism is built up, have already 
been discussed, But there are a few points relevant to the family in these 
sequences. The first of these comeerns not Heini’s family of origin, but 
his courtship and the sort of family in which te might be a father. Gerda, 
the Communist girl, grabs Heini around the neck as he enters the compartment 
on the train, pulls him wwn on to the seat and kisses him on the mouth. 
While she does this Gerda is wearing a boy's cap which she takes off after 
the kiss. Heini is shocked and disgusted by the kiss and apparently still 
more shocked to discover that she is female. He says, "You = you are a 
girl?" She replies, “Yes, you seem to notice everything." 


Later, after Heini is disgusted by tlk Communists he wanders away 
from their camp and sees the Nazis celebrating the summer solstice. They 
find him and think fe is & Spye Fritz, the boy leader of the group, recog- 
nizes him as one of the Communists who were on the railway station and abuses 
him, and sends him away, Ulla, Fritz's sister, is heard expostulating wi th 
Fritz. She is not shown on the screen but we hear her voice telling Fritz 
that he oght not to lve been so ha sty. Perhaps Heini might have become a 
Nazi. These two incidents, Gerda's kiss and Ulla's expostulati on provide 
the beginning of Nazism's answer to the adolescent's problem of sexe 


Next morning there is a symbolic reference to Heini's family of 
origin. While Heini is looking longingly at the Nazis who are now 
inaccessible, Stoppel comes through the woods looking for him and calling his 
name. Heini hides in a hole in the ground md then runs down the hillside 
to a road where lv gets a lift from a truck and goes home to his mother, 

The hole in the ground is probably a piece of conscious symbolism introduced 
by a propagandist who had read a little folklore and who wanted a matemal 
symbol for blood and carth (Blut und Boden ). That Heini should hide in this 
way from Stoppel is the first indication we are given of the complete re- 
shuffling of the symbolic roles which is now about to occur. Formerly 
Stoppel was linked with the mother vis-a-vis the father. Now we see Heini 
hiding in the hole vis-a-vis Stoppel. In the same way the return to the 
mother now that Nazism has become inaccessible is another indication of the 
Same re-shuf fling. 


When he arrives home his mother is surprised to see him home so 
early and asks him about the hike. Heini is enthusiastic end she asks"VWmt 
then did Stoppel do" to mke the trip so successful. Heini says: "Mother, 
but I was with the others - with the boys with the - the hoked cross." 

His mother says, “But not with the Nazis!" And when le says "Yes," she 
heaves an anxias sigh; sk is not mgry but rather regretful. Heini 
says, "But mother, they are not so bad. They cooked and they wheeled and 
they swam and they sang. They sang a song" - and Heini then sings the 
Hitler Youth Song to his mother. 

The father manwhile is reading a newspaper in the next roome T he 
mother must certainly have been aware of this but she does not warn Heini. 
At first the father smiles, when he hears his son's voice, but suddenly he 
hears Hitler's name and rushes in, furious. The mother tells him to leave 
the boy alone and even tries to pull Heini away from his father. The father 
holds Heini fast and compels himto sing the Internationale, slapping at his 
face with each beat of the song. The mother, almost crying, stande there 
helpless, and a special close-up shot is insefted into the sequence to show 
us the mother rubbing her own cheek with her hand - thus underlining her 
link with Heinie This slapping of Heini's face clearly echges the earlier 
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Slapping which was administered to the boy who stole the apple, and we may 
Suppose that this second slap ping is likewise administered to "all you who | 
are here” - i.e. to the audience, The final shot of the sequence is a || 
| Closeup of Heini's weeping face. | 


This violent scene completely destroys the alignment shown in 
Fig. 1. At tht stage of the film Communism was in the mother's half of 
the diagram, but now with every slap of Heini's cheek we are told that 
. Communism is the father and especially that it is all that is vident and 
Shocking in that parent. The mother is as yet only very slightly tied up 
with Nazism though already we are in a position to feel that such pro- | 
Communist sentiments as she ms are due entirely to the father's influence. | 
This indeed is the great difficulty with this German mother. Heini cannot 
get her to himself unalloyed by ler allegiance to the father and, while she 
is not angry with him because he goes with the Nazis, she is regretful and 
does not trouble to save him from detection. 


The new alignment can again be stated in diagrammatic form. The 
Situation is however somewhat more complicated than it was in Fig. 1. And 
it is now rmecessary to draw two diagrams, one representing the point of | 


View of the mother (Fig. 2) and the other representing Heini's point of 
View (Fig. 3). 
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HEINI - Father Sto ppel 


Fig. 2 shows that the mother has no clear allegiance or a&traction 
uncomplicated by repulsion. In psychological terms all her relationships 
are ambivalent. Evm her love for Heini is complicated by the fact that | 
Heini is linked with Nazism. She herself is not actively anti-Nazi, but i 
in duty bound to ler husbend she must oppose it, so that the arrow represent - i 
ing the repulsion she feels for Nazism is really an echo of the attraction 
which binds her to fer husband. On the othe side, her relationship to the 
father is also ambivalmt and the repulsion which she feels for him, while 1 
partly her response to his violence, is also partly an echo of the attraction | 
which she feels for Heini. 


From Heini's point of view (Fig. 3) the position appears at first H 
Sight to be mech simplen He is attracted by Nazism and by his mother, and i] 
he feels repulsion for his father, Stoppel md Communism. If only his motler 
felt as he does, life would be simple for him, but unfortunately the "mother" 
(Fig. 3) is a wmplex being whose attitudes are shown in more detail in 
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Fig. 2, end strictly we should substitute Fig. 2 for the word "Mother" in i} 
Fig. 3. Heini cannot be fully united to his mother tecause of political | 
Sentiments induced in her by the father. The propagandist has built his 

lesson into the structure of the family where the audience will absorb it 
without knowing what they are absorbing. Earlicr in the film when the 
mother slowly sniled on her tero and gave him money which she md refused 

to the father, we were given a taste of how sweet the world might be if only 
mother love were unmixed, md now by contrast the propagandist is able to 
Slip in his message that Communism is those flaws in mother vhich result from 
her divided love. rt 


The re xt scene is laid in the yard of the school whichis attended f 
by both the Communist and Nazi youth of the nei ghborhood. We see Gerda try | 
to mke a date with Heini, who tums her down because he wants to approach 
Fritz, the Nazi boy. Gerda gocs off disappointed and Stoppel tells her that | 
Grundler, the wesk Nazi, is due (faellig) to fall for her. She says with 
& pun thet Grundler does not attract her (gefaellt mir aber gar nicht). ) 
Stoppel says that that is not important. She must go ahead and vamp him | 

Sinzuseifen, “soap him in"). This she proceeds to do ed we are thus 
given to understam that the sexual seductions of Communism are not only 
Slippery and dangerous but actively treacherous. 


Heini meanwhile has been waiting for Fritz, and when he tells i 
Fritz that he wants to join the Nazi troop, Fritz says: “Famoust i 
(Fabelhaft)" and takes him to his home. 


We then see Gerda falling into step with Grundler on their way to 
the Fair, and Heini falling into step with Fritz on the way to the latter's 
Upper middle class home. At the door Fritz invites Heini to eat with them, 
mentioning that his father is away at a doctors' conference, (None of the | 
finished Nazis have visible parents, ad we shall see tht the pro pagandi st's | 
use of the emotional forces of the family to give intmsity to Heini's 
conversion in the end is totally destructive of that family.) i} 


At this meal Heini meets Ulla who shakes hands with him with a 
Conspicuous show of frankness and who then cooks the eggs for the two boys. 
While they are eating, Fritz invites Heini to the opening that night of the 
troop's new “home" (Heim) or clubshouse. Heini oxclaims, "A real home?" i 
ina tone of longing which recalls th whole torture of Heini's real home iI 
and suggests the possibility, which is to be worked out at a later stage of 
the film, of completely substituting Nazism for family life. At this stage, 1 
however, Heini sees a difficulty - how will he be able to get back into his i 
parents' house after the meeting whm he has no house key? Fritz replies 
in the slogan of Nazism "If you WILL, you can do much (wenn man will kan man ) 
Vieles)", and Hoini replies, "Yes, I shall come" TEeaIS Se OW, ES, . 


In the following sequence we see Stoppel getting the father's i 
Signature to a paper entering Heini in the Communist Youth International. i 
The mother suggests weakly tht they ask the boy whether he "will," but tho 1 
father violently exclaims, "Ymt do you mean, 'will'? There is no more-to ! 
be said. He can be gled that they accept fim. Call it rather his luck 
(Glueck)." And he Sigs the paper. At the beginning of the film when 
Stoppel first approached the father to get Heini for the Communist Youth, 
the father rather pointedly told Stoppel to approach the boy himself. Now, 
the propagandist del iberately draws the reverse picture - either to correct 
1 impression of the father's kindness which he did not intend should 
remain, or else to give us a total picture of the father's personality in 


wv 
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which we see him as only mild when he is certain of getting his ovm way but 
Violent and overbearing when opposed. 


Heini now comes home from his mal with Fritz and Ulla. He sees 
Stoppel just le aving the house and anxiously asks his mother what Stoppel has | 
been doing. The mother weakly says, "Yes, he was with your father - Father 
will tell you. Goon in.” Heini, a little afraid, goes in to his father 
who tells him he is to go to the varty Local that night at 9 o'clock. Heini 
Says, "And d I get a house key thn?" And the father replies, "Of course 
you get a house key. You are entering the Farty and now you are grovm up - 
& grown man. And a grown man has a house keys" 


Fumbling to free th key from his ring, the father then makes a 
long gyeech, awkwardly groping for words but fully expressing an extraordinary 
warmth of feeling for the boy. "Sit down for a minute - I have wanted to 
have a word with you - you see - there is much happening in these days thet ) 
you don't understam = but we, workers (Proleten), we must look after our | 
Own skins. That's it. Look how we live here - your mother, you andI - 4 
it was not always so. We md better days formerly. But now we are throm | 
out of our tracks (Geleise). I'd have liked to do more for yous Many a 
Night I have racked my brains how 1 could make things better for you. But | 
with no work for years on end - no wages - that's what breaks one. And now it 
Sven you young people must help us - must stam by us old ones. Else we'il 
never get on, do you see? Else wetll be stamping (on a Relief line) forever 
You understand?" "Yes, father." “Now - you have the house key. Your | 


father is your friend (meint es gut mit dir). Now, go along and see to it | 


that you mter your Party. 


This scene is in a sense a re-commencenent of the whole story. The i 
film has carried its aulimece through all the combinations of the family ! 
alignment md ms built up by implicit reasoning the notion that all the 
Pleasant psychological forces in the family are linked with Nazism, while 
the unpleasant are dw to Communism personified in the violent and childish 
Clements of the father. Now the film ges on from its depiction of the 

“internal structure of the family to invoke on the side of Nazism all the 
motions which can be aroused in the boy when he achieves adult ind ependence 
Of the family. We are told almost in so many words that the house key 
represents responsible maturity and this symbol is sufficiently well mown 


in Germany to stand alone even without the father's words “a grown mn ms a | 
house key." 


In this new beginning the film again gives Communism a favorable | 
Opening and the trap is baited exactly as it was in the first scenes, except t 
that instead of posing as a lero in saving his mother, Heini is now invited 
to save his fathr ("us old ones") and the symbol of virility is changed. | 
Instead of a knife he is offered a wy. | 


; Heini comes out from this talk with his father almost weeping. H 
Sits down beside his mother and lays his head on his hands. "Pather is not 


ho bad, mother - father is quite different, quite different (ganz anders). | 
That am I to do now? He gave me a house key and now I cannot lie to him | 


fe’ 


ey more. What om I to do, mother? .Tell me." 


In this gecch Heini echoes his earlier speech about the Nazis « 
When with exactly the same cmphasis he told his mother that he had bom with 
€ “others (andcrn) and that those others were "not so bad." Thus the 
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momert the father begins to show a pleasanter side of his character, the 
propagandist takes steps to link this pleasanter side with Nazism. 


The mother weakly replies, "It would be good if you would obey 
(fo lgen ) your father." Heini says, "But I cannot." The mother says, "One 
can do everything, even if it is pinful (Man kann alles, musst dir eben 


Muehe geben). One cannot always do as one would like ( gern moechte ). 


This last speech apparently recalls to Heini the full strength of 
Pritz's challenge ("If you WILL, you can do mech"), and he says definitely, 
I will not go to the Communists. I WILL go to the ot hers." 


The father's change of tone and Heini's decision to use the key to 
8° not to the Communists but to the Nazis have introduced important changes 
into the alignmmt and a new diagram (Fig. 4) must now be substituted for 
Figs. 2 and 3. 


Heini has placed himself in a false position, and instead of a com- 
paratively simple alignment showm in Fig. 3 we now have one in which almost 
all of his relationships have become somewhst ambivalent. His relationshin 
with his father which was one of simple repulsion is now mixed and we can 
Only represent it by showing the father in two separate parts of the diagram - 
the remembered violent fathea in one place and the gentle warm father in 
another. Even with this division of the father into two personalitics, Hein 
is still left in an embivalent relationship to the friendly father. "I 
cennot lie to him" - but Heini is going to lie to him and this lic must 
necessarily introduce a negative elament into his attitude towards this new 
kind father. And this negative ela@ent is not the simple hate which we 
feel towards those whom we dislike nd fear but the subtler guilt which we 

| feel when we take a course contrary to those who love us and whom we love. 


His attitudes towards the mother are similarly complicated. In so 
fer as he now loves the kind but Communist side of his father's personality, 
he must also love those elements in his mothor which weakly echo the father's 
politics, But these clenents he les decided to trample, so tmt his position 
to lie to his fether mst al so, ond for the samc reasons, introduce an ambi- 
valcenee into his attitudes tovards the mother. 


‘ 
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Similarly his attitudes towards the house key are confused in that 
the key is very clearly linked with Communism but he proposes to uso it in 
Sonnection with Nazism. The key thorcfore is also mentioned twice in the 
dia frame 
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Of all his relationships only that towards Nazism remains almost 
uncomplicated. The attractiom here is even stronger thm tefore, since Ulla 
has now wen added to the picture, but even here his attitude is simple only 
in so far as his "I WILL" is absolute. 


We now fave a long series of sequences which deal with Heini's 
adventures outside the family home but these sequences must be followed in 
this family enalysis since their structure is evidently determined by the 
fact of Heinits lie. Heini is stopped on his way to the Nazi "home" by 
Stoppel. The Communists are about to raid the Nazis and Stoppel says, 

"It is good tht you have come = now you can join us.“ He draws Heini into 
the porch of a house and they stend there waiting for the raid. We see 
Gerda try to seduce Grundler away from his post as sentry and we see_a 
Creeping up of the Commnists in the dark from different directions.” Just 
as the raid begins Heini dodges away from Stoppel, but he runs straight into 
the arms of the police who have come to quell the disturbance. 


The police have already been characterized in a beautiful shot near 
the beginning of the film. In the food riot the apples are scattered and we 
See a little girl eating one of them in the middle of the street. Two 
policemen dash up on horseback as though about to ride over the little girl. 
She quietly continues to eat her apple and the police halt their horses 
harmlessly on each side of her. This shot has told us that the police ars 
Supposedly infinitely reliable and impersonal, and since it is their relaticn- 
Ship to a child which is used to characterize themwe are justified in sayins 
that they are in som smmse parental. 


Heini is takm to the police station and questioned by these 
parental police. He refuses to give his name because he is afraid it will 
get into the newspapers, but he says that he had nothing to do with the 
affair - that ho was on his way home (nach Hause) when the police picked 
himup. The police agree that he dos not look like a gangster (Revolver - 
held), and tell himto "go hom: to mother." The first pay-off of his lic 
is that th police label himas a child. 


As he leaves the police station he encounters the Nazis and 
@specially Fritz. They accuse him of setting the Communists on to them. 
Fritz's facial expression in this scme is a study in what Nazism stands 
for. His lips are drawn back to show both canines in complete and savage 
repudiation of all human contact with Heini. It is, however, interecting 
that the Nazis should have been willing to show us this expression on a Nazi 
face and directed against the hro*%. The second pay-off of Heini's lie is 
that tho Nazis label himas a traitor, putting him back to that earlier 
State which he fell into wham le was caught watching the Nazi hike and accused 
of being 2. spy. Nazism is again inaccessible as it was then. 


We sce no more of the events of that particular night, but this 
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1. It is interesting to note the frequency of encirclement themes in German 
films. Even in much carlicr films (e.g. "M," “Emil und dic Detektive," 
this theme is recognizable and seems almost to replace the chase themes 
so popular among American film makers. 


26 The same expression appears on the face of the District Leader when he 
gives his barked commands to the Nazi troop. 
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Omission is si gmificant. Heini must have gone home and something must have 
been said at home about the raid, but the film makers do not take Heini home. 
To take him home would have involved then in working out and recognizing the 
unacceptable implications of the particular symbol chosen to represent 
maturity and the achievement of independence of the family. The key, the 
Symbol which stands for all this, is a tool for retuming to the family. Its 
Symbolic promise is "if you will accept responsible sexual maturity, you need 
not break with yor family background." Thus in letti ng the father give 
Heini a key, the film makers have unconsciously left open an alternative to 
Nazism. This alternative they avoid by passing over without a word the other 
events of that night. What did Heini and his parents say to each other when 


he got home? The film does not tell us and assumes tht we shall not notice 
the omission. 


The film now jumps to the folloving afternoon and we see Heini et 
work in the printing shop. Stoppel enters and compliments him on the way he 
Conducted himself last night in refusing to give infomation to th police. 
The third pay-off of Heini's lie is tht Stoppel hails him as a hero. 

Stoppel poses on to say that tonight Heini ms join them in "finishing the 
job." They will get their “bonbons" - dynamite end hard grenades = from the 
Secret cache in the old factoyw in the Marschstrasse. Heini protests "I 
WILL not let you do this - you must not laugh - I am fully determined (es isi 
mein wollen Ernst) - I shall wam them." At this threat Stoppel suddenly 
©comes serious and tells Heini that that is something which one does ony 
once, Heini says: "This ten is that once," Stoppel stares at him for 

& moment end then relaxes suddenly with a smile saying, "Lad, you're on the 
level," (Junge, du bist richtig) - I'11 see you at 6, 30, "1 


Heini has now - like Hitler - told his enemies what he will do and 
he has succeeded in not being believed. Stoppel ms dismissed the possi- 
bility that a mere boy would commit a mortal sin, The assumption implicit 
in this scene seems to be that the older generation, ise. tho enemy, will 
always let you got away with murder if you tell them that you are going to 
commit it md especially if you underline the generation difference be tween 
yourself andthan. The same thome was implicit in Heini's interview with 
the police, whm the inspe ctor ignored the evidence in favor of Heini's 
guilt in favor of his impression of Heini's childishncss. (The same them 


some extent implicit in Hitler's war against th "senile" 
democracies, ) 


Heinits lie has now been expiated by telling Stoppel that he will 
worn the Nazis but the daydream that Nazism is inaccessible still persists. 
AS soon as Stoppel leaves, Heini rushes to the telephone and rings up the 
home of Fritz and Ulla. Ulla answers and Heini passionately tells her abort 
She plot md the cache of dynamite, But Fritz is in the room with ler and 
asks who is telephoning, She tells him it is Heini and Fritz says: "Tmt 
Spyt It is a trick. Heng upt" Ulla hengs up the telephone thoughtfully, 


Seying to Fritz, "But he said 'dynamite.'" Heini is left talking into a 
dead "phone, 


He dashes to the police, but the inspector says, "My constables 
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This scone is somewhat awkward. Stoppel's acting is not convincing 


and we are left without any very clear idea of why he did not Work? 
about Heini's threat. 
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are not nurses for your Hitler boys." Next he dashes to the house of Fritz 
and Ulla, but they are out,and finally he goes to the Fair to try and find 
Stoppel. At the Fair the action of the film is delayed while we listen to 
fifteen end a half lines of the ballad singer's performance - one of the 
longest consecutive speeches in the whole film. At the end of the second 
stanza, as the ballad singer is saying, "Often the thing succeeds. But for 
our George it... " the explosion occurs. It was in the Marschstrasse. 
All the explosives have been destroyed. The Nazis have done it. The 
Communists know thet someone ms betrayed then - and Heini goes home smiling 
and whistling tle Youth Song. 


In fact the inaccessibility of Nazism was only a daydream. Really 
Heini's warning was effective and Ulla must have prevailed on Fritz. Ulla's 
role as a personification of Providence has already been discussed in the 
analysis of German time perspectives, but here we have to note specifically 
that this role is given to Heini's future mate. 


After the explosion there follows a curious scene betwem Stoppel 
and Heini's mother. In all the remainder of the film the dialogue is 
perfectly straightforward, but in this one scene we have a series of misunde:- 
Steundings end things half said. It is night and Stoppel comes beating a; 
the door The mother tries to keep him out saying, "My husband is out’ 
What do you went? I tell you my husband is out.” Stoppel forces his way 
in md tells her to put the light out. She does this he sitatingly and asks 
Stoppel "Why are you looking (glotzen ) at me like thet - are you being 
followed?" Stoppel says, "Yes, by the Homicide Squad." The mother tha 
gets the idea that Stoppel has committed a murder, and he goes on to say 
thst he will always kill wham he is betrayed; that he has bem betrayed by 
the Nazis. . . “And where is your Heini?" The mother then jumps to the 
Conclusion that Stoppel has killed Heini. She grabs a knife from the tabie 
and attacks Stoppel, who however casily disarms her, saying "You ought to 
be glad that you are not Heini." The mother then asks who tetrayed then. 
Stoppel answers, “Just a stupid boy," and goes out The mother is thus 
left afraid of Stoppel and Communism but still uncertain of what has 
heap pened. 


The effect, md perhaps the purpose, of this scene is to shift tue 
Olignment shown in Fig. 2. We saw there tmt the mother's allegiance to the 
father mde it impossible for Heini to get her complete love. Now this 
difficulty hos in some sense been removed. The mother's allegiance to the 
father is new replaced by hatred and fear of Stoppel and Communism. In 
terms of the diagrom, the triangle, Father-Stoppel-Communism, has been turned 
around so that instead of the corre r represmting the father being directed 
towards the mother, Stoppel and Communism have come into the foreground of 
her attention. 
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The scene is however an awkward ones Stoppel's acting, never very 
good, leaves more anbiguity in the scene then the film mkers perhaps intended 
and it is possible to see in the sequences a hint of potential sexual 
attraction between Stoppel and the mother. 1 What exactly the film makers 
intended in this scene is not clear but we have to remember thet Stoppel is 
later to appear capable of conversion to Nazism. The film mkers therefore 
had to wrk within mrrow limits. Stoppel could not be frankly vilified, 
he could not come in seeking to kill Heini, and yet a scene was necessary to 
make the mother afraid of Communism. The scene is therefore built up on 
misunderstandings end half understood threats. 


Immediately after Stoppel's exit Heini comes ir and the mother says, 
Did you do it, Heini?" Heini answers, tyes, I rescued the boys! Why are 
2" Parlier in the film Heini rescued his mother from his 


you crying, mother: 
father and tricd to prevent her being so sad. Now he has rescued the Nazis 


from the Communists and she Weeps. 


The mother pleads with Heini to go and be reconciled with (versoehn 
dich mit) Stoppel, "else all is finished" (sonst ist alles ois)» He says, 
"But mother, it is just beginning." He is sure tmt the Nazis will now 
Senept him end as he lies down on his bed he says in a tired but happy voice, 
Yes, everything will now be all right" - end he goes to sleep. 

His mother is left weeping and hesitating. She looks at the gas 
stove, tums on the gas for a moment, turns it off, hesitates, and finally 
gets up, tums off the light and turns the gas fully on. The music, based 
on the first bars of the Youth Song, modified and slowed dovm to express 
terror or threat, mounts slowly, and the gas fumes begin to appear on the 
Screen as wisps of haze. Finally the screen is completely blotted out with 
these billowing fumes and the music evolves from terror to a triumphant ani 
almost martial climax. Heini is finally united with his mother and with 
Nazism - and the propagandic use of the family has now finally broken that 
Lit tle Groupe 


In place of the sharply defined diagrams which we have so far been 
able to draw of the attractions and repulsions within the family, we have now 
the billowing haze in which the mother, Nazism, triumph and death are indis- 
tinguishably blended together. 


The gas fumes clear from the screen 


Heini, however, does not dice 
is being looked after 


end reveal Heini awakening in bed in a hospital where he 
by 2 middle-aged nurse. When he realizes where he is, he asks about his 
mother, but the nurse only tells him to drink his milk. 


Tho sequence is then cut to show the father, who is now being 
looked after by a neighbor women who brings him food and opens the window to 


os Se ae a ee 
lm is based, this scene takes place in two 
parts. First there is a conver sation betwea Stoppel and the mother, 
in which the mother is described as hypnotized with fear in Stoppel's 
presence, and later there is a conversation between Stoppel and the 
father which is overheard by the mother, In this conversation, Stoppe! 


le Inthe novel on which the fi 


L 


; one more chance to come back tu 
this chance he will be killed. 


tells the father thet we will give Heini 
the Communists, but if he does not take 
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let in some fresh air, as the mother did at the beginning of the film after 
the violat scene with the father over the money. The double role of the 

mother has in fact been divided between two women - one to look after Heini 
and make him drink his milk and the other to look after the father 


Retuming to Heini, the nurse enters and says. “There is someone 
to see you." Heini says, "My mother?" The door opers and Fritz enters, 
accompanied by Ulla and four Nazi boys. The Nazis are thus brought in as 
the word "mother" leaves Heini's lips. 


Fritz makes a speech to Heini asking forgivmess for the way they 
behaved to him at th police station and inviting him :c join the troop. 
Ulla comes forward and presents Heini with a parcel, re opens it end finds 
in it a beautiful new Nazi unifom with, in one pocket, come money which has 
been contributed by the group, and in the other a photograph of Ulla with 
her brother Frit. Heini puts on the cap of the uniform and Fritz produces 
& mirror from his pocket so that Heini can admire himself - a knight in 
Shining armor with the symbol of Aphrodite in his hand. 


The nurse returns to tell the Nazis that visiting time is over 24d, 
when they have gone, she removes the Nazi cap from his head,simultaneousiy 
telling him that his mother will never come. Thus in this scene Nazism 1s 
twice substituted for the mother - first when the Nazis enter in the mother's 
Place and second when the Nazi cap and the mother are simultaneously removed. 


In the next scene we see the father selling off part of the 
fumiture in the home. He receives thirty marks for this, and then agrevs 
to sell the rest of the fumiture for another thirty. The second sum is 
Counted out into his hand, and then ke sees the men removing Heini's bed - 
the last possibility of Heini returning to his home. The father tries to 
Stop then but the bed is already sold. In helpless anger he flings the 
thirty marks on the floor - probably evoking in the audience an almost 
unconscious echo of Judas and the thirty picces of silver, t 


Some days later Hoini is still in the hospital and we see him 
walking forlorn in the garden. The doctor remarks that his recovery is 
very slav, and the nurse replies, "He cannot forget his mother," and we see 
him refuse to play with another boy in the hospital garda. 


Meanwhile, Heini's father is in the waiting room of the hospital 
waiting to vidt the boy and,while he sits there Slumped heavily in his chair 
reading a fashion magazine, the District Leader of the Hitler Youth comes in 
‘nd sits dom inthe next chair. The father eyes the swastika on the 
Leader's sleeve and moves away. The Leader and the father meet, however, 
when the nurse coms in and announces that Heini is in the garden. Both 
of than rise and walk out together, There is an awkwardness as they both 
G0 towards tle doorway and the father says, "Where are you going thm?" 
and the Leader replies, "To Heini Voelker." "What? To my son?" 


a a ee ea 
1. 


Echoes of Christian mythology occur rather frequently in the German 
films, usually ina much distorted form. In the present film it is 
Perhaps significent that at the beginning of the film Wilde, the 
Communist villain, is allowed to echo Christ, whereas at the end of 
the film the Communists echo Judas and Pilate. 
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When they reach tlhe garden, the Leader waves to Heini with 
enthusiasm, while the father greets his son a little gruffly. The father 
Says that the doctor has given pemission for Heini tc leave the hospital 
whenever he wishes, but Heini says, "But where should I go?" The father 
says, "What a que stion! To your father, of course ~ where you belong 
(hingeheerst)." At this point the Leader cuts into the conversation with 
"That is the question - where does the boy belong today ( heute)?" 


We saw above that Nazism was equated with the mother, Now we have 
& triangular scene in which Heini is set between his father md the Nazi 
Leader. The structure of this triangle is presented on the screen with 
Heini sitting in the middle of the two older men so that they are set in 
analogous positions relative to Heini, though arguing in opposite directions. 
Thus Nazisn comes to be equated not only with the mother but also with the 
father as it was wham Heini said both of the Nazis and of his father, “They 
are not so bad." Nazisn is ready to be substituted for those aspects of 
the father's personel ity which are congenial. 


The scene consists in a long ideological conversation, the functien 
of which, in the plot, is to formalize the shifting of Heini from the family 
Setting into the Hitler Youth organization. This conversation must be given 
in detail: 


Leader: "That is just the question - where bes the boy belong today? I had 
very good parents. But when I was fifteen I got out of the rut 
(bin ich ausgerickt). I wanted to go to sea - to become a sailor- 
to go wherever tle re were islends, where there were palms - to 
Africa, In their thousams, boys have left the mt." 


Father: “And they were bad boys (Lausejungens)." 

Leader; "Boys are something that is wonderfull Boys are a great mystery 
(Geheimis)! In all times it has been so. They have run away 
to join the hunters (Palzjagern); they have run away to the 
gypsies. Always a day has come and they have joined the great 
caravan (Zug). Then, they began to wander. Where does a boy | 
belong? You = ask your own boy." | 


Father: (to Heini) "Well, you - you say a word now." 


(Heini smiles to himself, imagining the palms, the islands 
and the wandering. ) 


Leader: “I don't know whether you were in the war (im Felde).® 
Father: (resmtfully) “Yes - indeed." | | 
Leader: “Two million boys then freely offered (gemeldet) themselves for 


SCrvice » Every one wis the son of a father = ond, more importint. 
of a mother. And where did they belong?" 


nearest eseaptenyenbenwnarnhss ste sss pS nse seg 


1. Heute may mem either "to day" or "in this period of history," 
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Father: “I am a simple man. 1 an a worker (Prolet}” 
Leader: “But you must have leard of the Movement (Bewegung). No?" 


Father: "Movement! Attemtion! March’ March! That was my 

| 'Movement' till 1 stopped a bullet. And then I was laid in 
plaster of Paris, and then there was more ‘movement! stretching the 
bones. Bendt Stretcht Bend! Stretch! And then 1 hobbled 
on the stamping ground (Stempel Stelle), where men stamp in line, 
waiting for Relief. Week after week, year after year, that was 
my ‘movement.' Nothing else 'moved' me. 1 was unstuck (Aus 
dem Leim bin ich gegangen). Do you think it was eating (fressen ) 
that mde me so heavy! And where I belong, that is where the boy 
be longs. To his class comrades (Klassengenessen)e" 


Leader: "You man - to the International?" 

Father: “Yes indeed, To the International.” 

Leader: “And where were you born?" 

Father: “In Berlin." 

Leader: “And where is that?" 

Father: "On the Spree." 

Leader; “On the Spree. Yes. But where? In what country?" 
Father: “In Germany." : 
oidiows "Yes - in OUR Geta: think that sea " 


. This dialogue has a rather complicated propagandic stmecture. The 
first two speeches are clearly ‘addressed to Heini md to those youthful 
members of the audii@mce who can be chamed with a daydream of wandering among 
tropical islands, escaping from parmts and shelving the dif ficult:isssues of 
maturity . Heini himsélf is clearly caught in this daydream, He smiles to 
himsd f with a glowing face ami is so wrapped in.his dream tht Ie ‘is hardly 
aware of his father's question, We think of adventure as inducing a greater 
awareness of ‘other peaple and the outer world, but wandering, the escape of 
the German Youth Movanents, was different, It was rather a withdrawal into 
a dream, an introversion of the personality. ; 


It was hardly necessary perhaps to provide Heini with this dream 
since: we ‘know tht his heart is already set upon becoming a Nazi. But this 
particular scere is crucial. It is the final sceme between Heini and his 
father, the scene of the final disruptim of the fanily, The propagandist 
cannot say bluntly that Nazi ideology is logically the tane of the family, 
that its "propagande is parasitic Upon the emotims which dwell within tle 
family and tmt therefore in the ond the ideology is totally destructive of 
tle family unit...’ .Therefore this final scone must be sweetened, and we are 
offered the theory that youth ms "always" escaped “from the rut" end the 
lyrical illusion that they escape to palm trees and tropic islands. 


“Tho second half of the scene is addressed to the father and to the 
men of th war generation. Heini and the problem of where Hsini belongs 
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fades away almost completely. The Leader brings up the qestion of the war, 
and asks, “Where did they (the soldiers who fought) belong?" This is tanta- 
mount to asking the father not "where does Heini belong" but "where do you 
belong?" In reply to this latent question, the father is then allowed to 
express all his owm bitterness about the war, his own wourd and his own unem- 
ployment, and must at the end argue rather lamely from himself to Heini, 
"Where I belong, that is where the boy belongs." The Leader ignores this 
last reference to Heini and pushes the father into equating class cons ciousness 
with internationalism (by mes of a pun on the word "international"). Then 
he builds up the trap dialogue till he can spring the trap with the words 
"OUR Germany." 


In truth the family drama is finished off with the Leader's speech 
about the hunters am gypsies, and,in the second part of the sequence, t he 
film mker has proceeded to an entirely new task - that of showing that all 
the principal characters of the film, with the exception of the sinister 
Wilde, are convertible to Nazism. It is difficult to make sure that every 
member of the audience will see the story of any film through the eyes of the 
right character, and whenever, as inthis film, two opposing sides are 
presented on the screen, there is always a danger that some members of the 
audience may see the story through the eyes of some character in the wrong 
camp. If, however, all th characters make progress towards the side 
favored by the propagandist - then there is a hope that all members of the 
audience will be encouraged in this direction. 


The father is told to “think over" the fact that he was born in 
OUR Germany, and later we see the result of his cogitations. He is drinking 
with Stoppel and asks Stoppel which he wou ld prefer Inglish beer or the local 
Molle Helles beer.  Stoppel says, "Molle Helles," and thm the father asks, 
"Where was it brewed?" and leads up successfully to "In OUR Germmy - think 
that over." 


Later we see Stoppel trying to save Heini from the vengeance of the 
Communists; and we see Gerda scoming the traitor Grundler and expressing a 
preference for Heini. She has taken a first step towards Nazi conversim in 
admiring Heini's loyalty to Nazism, and even Grundler himself seems sobered 
by her scom. 


In sum, by closing of f Heini's relationship to his family of origin 
with this scence, the film makers have been able to lay the foundations for 
the conversion of almost everybody inthe filmto Nazism. The family of 
Origin has served its function as a source of emotional intemsity md the 
propagendist has been able to collect from it all the favorable attitudes 
directed towards the parents to redirect them towards Nazism while the 
unfavorable attitudes have been collected and re-directed towards Cormunism. 


ANALYSIS IV: THE FUTURE FAMILY 


The family of origin has been destroyed, the mother is dead and 
after the scene in the hospital garden we never again sce Heini with his 
father, but this analysis of the film's use of family symbols must fo Llow 
Heini to the end, because the teginnings of another family structure are 
appe aring, Every individial whose life is complete ms membership in two 
families, the family into which he is born and that other femily which he 
himself sets up when le marries. 
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It is clear already that no future family could be set up by Heini 
on the old pattern. The film has indicated great disapproval of Gerda's 
lusty sexuality am has &finitely frustrated all Heini's symbolic moves to- 
wards normal masculine virility - his desire for the knife and his acceptane 
of the house key presented to him by the father. The old virility has been 
condemned and if we wnt to know about Nezism we must ask what sort of 
pattern wll the film suggest as a model for the future Gemmamy. In answer 
to this question, the film contains two tyxes of material - Heini's courtship 
relations with Ulla and the District Leader's relationship to the boys. The 
Leader in the last scene has been set up as an alternative to the father and 
to this extent he can be regarded as a father substitute so that from his 
behavior we can get one segmmt of the future German family pattem while 
from Heini's courtship we get another segment. 


The scene between the Leader and the father is cut off after the 
Leader says "Think it over,” and the next shot shows us the Leader and Heini 


entering mother Nazi home" in the district of Bannheim. Heini is to be 
protected from the vengeance of the Communists by removal from the Beussel~ 
kietz district. On entering the home the Leader introduces Heini to his new 
roommate - Grumiler.! The Leader says, “So, Heini, you will live here. 

And this is your roommte (Stubenkamarad), Grundler. And this is Heini 
Voelker - he is alone in th world like yo." Thus the Leader under lines 


the nobion that Nazism is a substitute for the real hom and at the same time 
marks the parallel between Heini and Grund ler. This parallel is at once 
used, as it was earlier inthe film, to point up the contrast between thems 
Grundler starts to sing a snatch from some popular song: 


"Theat is the life of any sailor - 
Never think my love will last, 
Anchors cannot there hold fast... " 
("Das ist die Liebe der Matrosen - 

auf die Dauer, lieber Schatz, 


ist mein Herz Kein Ankerplatz wed 


His association with Gerda is evidmtly causing his character to 
degenerate, and while le sings he walks around the room with a curiously 
footloose air, expressing complete casual detachment. He pauses in his song 
to offer-a cigarette to Heini - who refuses with disapproval. Grundler 
shrugs his shoulders, lights one for himself and resumes his song: Heini 
mesnwhile pins up over his bed the photograph of Ulla md Fritz which they, 
gave him in the hospital. Grundler strolls over and looks at this and 
says, "So, you have let yourself be photographed with your wm ch (Flamme)." 
The insulting implications of this remark are much stronger than we wa ld 
guess. In most of the German Youth Movements - Commumists, Social Democratic 
end Nazi alike - there was a very strong taboo on eny suggestion thet ordinar 
sexual attraction might play a part in“comradeship." It is protable that ne 
only the Nazis but also other groups were on their way towards evolving sexual 
patterns of the type indicated by the rel ationship between Heini and Ulla. 


Seeeeeeeae al 
ee 


1. The film gives us no rationalization for Grundler's removal from 
Beusselkietz to tle new district. He was certainly ao member of the 
Beusselkietz troop, umer Fritz, in the earlier scenes. 
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Heini replies, "That is no ‘wench’, that is the Group Leader 
(Kamaradschaftsfuehrer) with his sister!" But Grundler says, "To me it 
only looks like a fine girl (stranmes Maedchen) - a very fine girl.* We 
have already had hints that Ulla approves of Heini, and we mve seen Gerda's 
desire for Heini and he seduction of Grundler. Now the fourth possibility 
of sexual attraction is hinted at - Grundler Shinks that Ulla is a "fine 
wench." We are being told that the sort of love which Grundler and Gerda 
end the Communists affect is different in kinc from anything in Nazism. 


The sequence is cut off at this point to show us the scme in which 
the father tries the trick dialogue on Stoppel with the two pots of beer: 
"And where was it brewed? In OUR Germany." 


When we next see Heini, he is sitting with the other Nazi boys at 
@ meal in the club room. Grundler refers to Heini as “our 'Quex'." Heini 
protests against this nickname but the other boys all say that he is a rea.) 
Quex ~ a real Quicksilver (Quexsilber)!. They all start to point at Hein* 
end all call him'Quext Quex!" A disorderly fight breaks out betwem 
Heini and the others. Heini throws water in Grundler's face” and in a Tew 
seconds one or two subsidiary fights start among the other boys, as though 
they were all really fighting cach other just for the sake of fighting. At 
this moment the District Leader enters and restores order with a single 
barked command, and the whole scene thus forms a further illustration of 
the pranise that disorderly depravity underlies Nazi discipline. This 
incident of the nickname requires however more interpretatim than this. 
The nar itself, Quex or Quicksilver, fits well enough with Heini's quick 
responsive character, his "mercurial" temperament. But it is interesting 
that the name should te first applied by Grund ler; that Heini should resent 
the name and that the name should be allowed to stick - jt is later used by 
Ulla at th highest point of her relat jonship to Heini and it is used in the 
title of the film. 


We may guess that Grundler'ts use of tle word follows naturally 
from tle contrast which has been drawn between himself and Heini. Grundler 
is weak md wavering; his heart is no place for an anchor, but Heini has 
really changed, he has been converted to Nazism and stands firm in that faith 
It is natural therefore for Grundler to quiet his owm conscience by accusilg 
Heini of changefulness. Such a reading, however, will hardly account for 
tho adoption of the nickname into the title of the film. We have to rewe~ 
nize that in addition to the meaning of mere changefulness, the word "Quox" 
implies a certain sexlessness, or more strictly a certain sexuality purified 
of the normal lustiness derived from the differences between the sexes - 
purified till eithgr sex may have the shining untouchable charms of Mercury 
or Hermaphroditus. Such an epitlet with these {implications could certainl, 


CE nena aaa 


1. So spelled in tle Reichfilmarchiv transcript. The usual spelling of 
the metal is Quecksilbere 

2. This is probably en echo of the earlier episode in which chewed food was 
thrown in Grundler's face, at the beginning of the hike. The psycho- 
logical reasons for this repeat are not clear. 

3. This inteorprot:tion would not noecssarily imply thet cithcr the fi lm 
makers or the audience were familiar with the classical myth of Hermes 
end Aphrodite, It would be equally pos sible for the name "Quex" to 
get these overtones from the properties of the mtal - its curious 
tauickness" and its “touch-m-not" behavior, the way in which it shatters 
into shining pieces when shaken, combined with its power of recovery 
into a single mss when the disturbance is ceased. 
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be applied to the pre-adolescent Heini, and its overtones - verging on tle 
homosexual = would certainly explain Heini's resentment. 


The nickname comes close to being a reproach and its adoption into 
the title of the film is best understood as an instance of the rather common 
phenomenon by which a term of reproach is picked up and wornas a badge of 
pride - like the Garter end the motto “Honi soit qui mal y pense." 


If we put together the inter-sexual implications of the word 
"Quex" and the narcissistic implications of the incident in which the Nazis 
give Heini a mirror in which to admire himself, we get a rather clear picture 
of one side of Nazi character. The badge of reproach is proudly worn and 
the uniform is self-admired. This species of narcissism has led to the 
developmmt in Germany of an entirely new type of filn, which we may call 
the "pseudo-documentary." These films, of which "The Triumph of the Wi m* 
is the outstanding example, depict historical spectacles such as the 
Nuerenberg Parteitag of 1934, but they differ from ordinary newsreel 
material in thst the spectacle is expressly created and staged for the 
motion picture camera. Reality, becoms a carefully dressed shop window 
in which Nazism exhibits itself. 


The ordinary technical tems of psychology and psychoanalysis are 
not applicable to the particular type of personality implied by this com- 
bination of inter- sexuality and self-admiration in Nazisn, The word 
"narcissism" suggests not only self-admiration but also effeminacy ~ whic. 
Nazism lacks; and the word “homosexuality” implies dominan ce-submis sior 
reletionships usually with a strong emphasis on the erogenous zones. Nazism 
has gone to the opposite snd equal ly pathological extreme of repudiating ali 
such emphasis. We are of course talking only about the ideal Nazism ss it 
is presented in this film and not about the reality. The film indicates 
to us that the ideal in 1933 was not merely without emphasis on the crogenovs 
zones but emphatically anti-zonal, and the psychiatric expectation would %e 
thet a cult with such ideals would produce frequmt cases of underground 
homosexuality with pronounced zonal emphasis and dominmce-submission 
patterns following the lines of the overt authoritarian system. 


It is, however, the ideal whichwe are here investigating and in 
order to get a clearer picture of the sort of human relationships which 
would be based on combining narcissism and inter-soxuality, it is necessary 
to look carcfully st the relationships between Ulla ond Heini ond botween 
the District Leader and his boys. In the last two reels of the filn, 
there are two scones between Heini md Ulla and it is interesting to note 
the mse which the film maker accepted as artistically appropriate as a 
means of bringing this boy end girl together. The script writer has 
shown throughout the film considerable resourcefulness, and he is here 
faced with a comparatively easy task, so thet we may legitimatcly assume 
tha t the device which here seems to be artistically appropriate is also 
Psychologically significent. 


It is the time of the 1933 election, and after a scries of shots 
of clection crowds and processions, one very quick shot shows us a crowd 
scene in which Fritz is slightly wounded on the head. Fritz reports back 
to the Nazi headquarters whe re all are busy working on leaflets, The 


LT TD 


1. c.f, Kracaucr, loc cit, for 2 careful discussio of this fako realism 
in "The Triumph of the Will," and in German newsreels. 
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Leader seizes Fritz by the head md gazes into his eyes, and then gives 
orders that he is to lie down. Heini and Ulla meet at the door of the room 
where Fritz lies in bed. Heini tells Ulla that Grundler has treacherously 
destroyed all their leaflets, and that le is going immediately that night to 
print a new supply. Heini and Ulla then go off together to print more 
leaflets in Heini's workshop. 


Thus Heini and Ulla come together by the temporary elimination of 
Fritz, so that Heini is substituted for Ulla's brother. The relationship 
between them, which is quite clearly to have sexual overtones and to romanti- 
cize the mating of pure types under the Nazi aegis, is structurally equatec 
with a relatimship between brother and sister. 


The second scene tetwem Heini and Ulla is a very short sequence 
in the printing shop. They have worked all night on the leaflets and 
finally Heini says, "So - that's dones (So das haetten wir geschafft)", 
and Ulla exclaims "Quex, you are colossal (du bist ein kolossaller Kerl)", 
end bends forward giving hima quick sisterly kiss - © kiss which contrasts 
sharply with that earlier kiss which Gerda had forced upon his lips. Heini 
is delighted and says, "Ullat And now for Beusselkietz" He then goes out 
to his death. 


The preliminary base for the future German family is thus envisaged 
as a courtship between two mercurial beings stripped of the outward manifes 
tations of sex differences and symbolically equated as brother and si ster. 
Nazism offors us a recipe for life based on regression to those themes 
against which most of the civi lizations of the world have strive since 
human communities first hed culture - psychological homosexuality, narcissisn 
and ineest. This protably is the logical outcome of building a cult on the 
pre-adoleseent daydreams of perpetual youth. 


Corresponding to the metamorphosis which courtship has under gore 
at Nazi hands, we find corresponding changes in the father md son relstion- 
ship. The film unfortumtely does not show us a Nazi father but we have 
seen that the District Leader is cast as an altemative to tle real father, 
and therefore by compring him with the father we may arrive at some indica- 
tions of what the father-son relatimship w ould look like in the ideal 
fibure Nazi family. When we compare the Leader with Heini's father we find 
the same sort of systematic contrast that we found earlier in the compesrison 
of Ulla and Gerda. As Ulla is constrmmcted to be the physical opposite of 
Gerda, so the Leader is the physical opposite of Heini's father. He is a 
curious but not unfamiliar type. The father is a very heavy, br oa d- faced 
man, clumsy and fumbling in his movements; his voice a deep bass and his 
specch trolen and halting. He roars when he is angry but he is warm and 
awkwardly charming when he wishes to be kind. In contrast to this, the 
District Leader is tall and thin, hatchet-faced, fluent am oven eloquent 
in his speech and in his movements. When he is megry, instead of roaring, 
he emits a single sharp mrk. The two men are about the same age, 
perhaps in their early forties, with at most five years of difference 
between them, and yet the District Leader is boyish where the father is 
manly. The Leader's youthfulness is enhanced by the uniform which he 
wears and which sonfers upon him the sir - slightly embarrassing to non-Nazi 
eyes - of a overgrown boy scout, a boy scout who has grown old so far as 
the lines of his face are concerned but whose physique has never filled out- 
He clings longer than he should to a certain boyishness of manner, a certain 
romanticism of youth maintained almost by recipe after youth should have 
given place to maturity. In fact, the District Leader bears just about 
the sane relationship to the old stereotype of the lower middle class father 
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that the ideal sexuality of Nazism bears to th caricatured sexuality of 
Communi sm. He is an emasculated father but not an effeminate one, hen 
he talks of the "mystery" of boys, we are raninded of those ninetcenth cene | 
tury romantic notims about the "long, long thoughts" of adolescence, and | 
yet there is a difference. The ninetcenth century labels were ap plied to | 
underline a contrast - evon a barrier - between mate and female and te tween 

the mature and the adolescent, but the District Leader's speech and tone 
indicate rather that he himself is one of the »oys whom he romenticizes. i 
He recognizes no such barricr. He shares their dreams and romanticizes | 
himself by some twist of narci ssism.! 


All of this is very repellant to non-Nazi eyes, but this is the 
enemy's idcalized picture of himself and if we are ever to Imlp thet enmy 
to pull himself out of tle swamp into which he has sunk - and thereby 
endangered us all - we need to understmd him and the dreams on w hich 
has fed. 


ANALYSIS V: THE KNIFE AND DEATH 

Two ingredients of the plot remain to te examined in order to 
complete our analysis of the propagendist's handling of the symbols which 
derive thir foree fromthe loves amd hates of the German family. The se 
are the knife and Death. 


The knife is referred to, either openly or implicitly, no less 
than seven times, and while it only appears on the screen at three of these 
points the whole series must be brought together in order to get a full 
impression of its significance: 


(1) The first refermce to the knife is in the dialogue betwe-. 
Heini and his mother, after the father has gone off to gevt 
his beer. Heini is reminded of the knife by the music cf 
the Fair, and turns to his mother. He lists the charms 
of the knife and begs for money to go and get it. We 
have already noted carlier that in doing this Hceini is 
deviating from the role of the self-sacrificing hero and 
is doing something which more nearly parallels his father's 
irresponsible virility. 


(2) We then see the knife in the Fair, and we see Heini lose his 
money in the lottery. He asks the price of the knife and 
is told "eight marks." Stoppel appears at Heini's elbow 
and says, "Now - don't let your head mang so - I promise 
you'll have the knife sooner than you think - Have you 
thought about it? About the Communist Youth Organization?" 
And then Stoppel invites Heini to the hike - listing over 
the ecmrms of the hike just as Heini had listed over the 
charms of the knife to his mother, 


ee 4 


l. In an earlier footnote it was pointed out that the relatimship between 
the Nazi Party md the Nation would not be handled in the symbolic 
terms sot up by this film. It is possible, however, that this in- 
turned Narcissism whereby the Leader is romantic about himself as though 
he were one of the boys in spite of the fact thet he is also in part a | 
father figure, my provide a partial solution of the problem of reducing 
three =_— entities (father, mother and son) to two (Party and 
Natio le 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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Wha the Nazis come to Heini's bedside in the hospital, 

they give hima uniform and tell him to look in the pockets. 
In one pocket he finds the photograph of Fritz and Ulla, and 
in the other some money. They tell him that they have all 
contri buted to make up this sum. (There is no overt 
reference to the knife on this occasion. ) 


While Heini is hiding in the Nazi club house in enother 
part of Berlin, the Leader sends him to get some beer. le 
goes and gets the beer from a bar, and on the way bad, 
carrying two full mugs of beer, he encounters Stoppel. 
Stoppel makes a last effort to persuade Heini to come back 
to the Communists and even produces the knife from his pocket 
and offers it to Heini if he will com. Heini has the tyo 
mugs of teer in his hand in imminent danger of being upset 
by Stoppel's sudden movements (a part of the beer is 
actually so upset), but he stands firm against temptation 
and Stoppel finally leaves him, with the very emphatic 
warning not to show himself in Beusselkiectz or he, Stoppel, 
will not be responsible for the consequences. 


Stoppel then goes back to the Commmists who are plotting 
Heins’ 8 death. He says, “Whether you want it or not - there 
it is (Wer nicht will, der hat schon)" and lays the knife 
on the table with a sosture dimly raniniseent of Pilate or 
Judase The camera then closes in and we see the hands of 
all the other Communists crowd over the knife. The sinister 
Wilde lifts th: leaped-up but unresisting hands, takes the 
knife and puts it in his pocket. 


When Heini and Ulla are working in the printing shop on the 
new supply of leaflets, the following dialogue occurs: 


Ulla: “What will your master say?" 


Heinis “Oh, I will py him tomorrow for his currmt md 
paper." 


Ulla: “Have you money then?" 
Heini: "You all brought money for me to the hospital." 


Ulla: “Yes, but with that you wanted to buy the knife 
for yourself." 


Heini: "Never mind (Ach!). Leaflets are more important. 
(wichtiger)"— 

Hunted and swrounded by the Commmists, Heini tekes refuge 
in a tent in the deserted Fair. He accidentally touches 
a grotesque mechanical figure of a drummer, and his touch sets 
the machine working. It gives a few beats - thus betraying 
Heini to the Conmunists. Heini's scream is heard, but no 
shot, and we are left to presume that Heini has been stabbed 
by Wilde. The knife is sem a moment later on the ground 
beside the dying Heini. 
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These seven incid@mts build up into a rather definite picture of 
the psychological significance of the knife. 1 aro GRO it is a symbol of 
the old sort of virility which is imputed to "Communism." Heini's going to 
get the knife is analogous to the father's going to get his ber, Before 
Heini appeared on the scene the fatter had said, "My boy can just go and get 
a couple of bottles of teer - Where is the 1nd?" Thus the two glasses of 
beer which Heini goes to get for the Leader are an echo of two bottles which 
he never went to get for his father. The equivalence tetween Leader and 
father is again indi cated by this echo - but the difference between them is 
underlinede The beer which Heini has got for the Leader stands for his 
passivity happily given expression within the framework of Nazism, and this 
beer, the symbol of passivity, is pitted against the knife - the old symbol 
of active virility and temptation. We need hardly be surprised that the 
audience is made to fecl snxios lest the beer should te spilled - nor need 
we be surprised that the beer wins against the knife in this symbolic con- 
flict. 


Stoppel's handing over of the knife to the other Communists then 
becomes a statement that he, for his part, is sick of them and has progressed 
at least from active partici pation in Communism to neutrality. 


The dialogue with Ulla about the money and the knife is of grea 
interest, since there are two obvious reasons which should have ek 
the inclusion of this dialogue - first Heini is obviously teing a little 
hypocrite - he lms seen the knife in Stoppel's hands and knows verywell tnet 
it is no longer on sale at the Fair; secondly, the dialogue ms the 
unsatisfactory result tht the audience, who have not hitherto been told to 
associate the money with the knife, now must do so and may well ask what has 
prevated Heini from acquiring the knife inthe interval. We are not toid 
how long Heini spent in Sannholm, but Grundler remarks to Gerda that Hoini 
has been with them there “ever so long (schon ewig lange)". He could easily 
have asked om of his Nazi friends to go to the Fair and buy it for him. 


Thus by including this little picce of dialogue the propagandist 
has let Heini appear to be a hypocrite and ms created an unexplained blank 
in the plot, where previously no explanation was called fore We are entitlec 
therefore to conclude that this dialogue was psychologically important to 
the propagandist. 


This importence scems to be of two kinds - first, there is 2 markeca 
parallel betwem this weakness in the hmndling of the knife and the weakness 
which we mve already noted in the mndling of that other symbol of maturity 
and virility, the house key. The propagandist was compelled to pass over 
the night of the raid on the Nazi club room, in order not to let it appoar 
tmt by using the key Heini could combine maturity with a return to his 
family. And now again the propagandist has been constrained to pass over 
a stretch of time. He seems psychologically impelled to leave open the way 
to a satisfactory mture sexuality in spite of his ideological trend in the 
opposite direction. 


Secondly, the dialogue is important, at a more superficial level, 
since it is Heini's formal repudiation of normal sexuality in favor of 
Nazism and Kamaradschaft. He had, of cmrse, already repudiated th knife 
once in tle disalogw with Stoppel, but now he does it again. The propa- 
gandist makes him protest perhaps once more than was quite necessary, but 
still this second repudiation was artistically appropriate here since it 
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immediately precedes Ulla's kiss. The abnegation of norml sexuality is 
rewarded by achievement of Nazi sexuality and from this reward Heini goes out 
to met the knife for the last time. 


As to Heinits final death, the film mker is at great pains to 
show us that the Nazis are in no way to blame for this sad result. The 
District Leader has done all he can to save Heini from the vengeance of the 
Communists by keeping him away from Beusselkietz, hidden in the Bannheir 
Nazi home, and the film maker even goes to the quite unnecessary length of 
setting up two trains of events, either of which could in the end lead to 
Heini's death. | 


Tre first depends upon Grundler's treachery. Gerda has got 

Grundler completely subservient to her,“ and she and Stoppel find out from 
him that Heini is in Bannheim. Stoppel does not pass this information on 
to the other Communists, but himself goes to try to tempt Heini back witna 
th knife, as we have seene Gerda likewise does not pass on the information 
(perhaps because she is in love with Heini). This train of events therefor 
which tl film mker could have used to kill Heini if he had wanted to leads 
nowlé ree 


The second train of events springs from Heini's suicidal embition 
to return to Beusselkictz. Ever since he has been in Bannheim, Heini ms 
been wanting to get back to his old comrades, and the screen shows two 
argumert s between Heini end his Leader on this subject. The Leader insists 
on caution end backs up this insistence with appeals to discipline. He 
points ot tmt those twelve in Beusselkietz are not the only comrades that 
Heini has - that he has “hundreds of thousands” of comrades all over Germany 
who wear the same brown shirt, and this appeal to the band wagon and to 
narcissism prevails in the first argument, In the second argument Heini 
soys, “You seid that a Hitler boy is a soldier - and you yourself were an 
officer inth ware. + and did you forbid your soldiers to advance after 
the battle was on?" Tho Leader is much moved by this argument. He takes | 
Heini's head in his hands and gazes into his eyes, saying "In God's name, 
go then to your Beusselkietz." 


Thus it is Heini'ts fault of over-zeal that leads to his death, so 
that this, his real death, like the former symbolic death which he shared 
with his mother, contains clements of suicide - the one was inflicted on him 
by his moter, th other remlts from his own Nazi zeal. 


Objectively speaking, the final death was inflicted on him by 
Wilde with the knife, so that the suicidal elements dis cussed above 
provided only a partial explanation of the events and must be supplemented 
by a further expleation. Actually the death is themeeting point of two 
separate trains of circumstance, the development of Heini's charactcr on the 
one hand and th history of the knif® on the other. At the beginning of 


mannan emeemmmnaaiamaaes 


1. One short shot of the Communists, in which they gleefully boast that 
no Nazi literature is reaching Beusselkietz, intervenes between the 
two scenes and covers tle night during which Heini and Ulla went to 
the printing shop and completed the printing of the leaflets. 

2, In Nazi ideology, it scems that, while Nazism itself stands for 
disciplined obedience and the repwiiation of full heterosexuality, 
norm sexuality is prescribed as an equilly passive form of moral 
enslavement. 


| 
. 
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the film, Heini wanted to possess the knife, the symbol of old fashioned 
virility, but on this occasion the knife is demied him and later, in the 
interests of ideological purity, he demies the knife in favor of the two 
glasses of beer ~ his passivity. This passivity mounts to suicidal zeal 
and finally in the od again mets th: old virility symbol, the knife. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Ae The Nature of Nazism 


The first purpose of this analysis has been to draw from the film 
as much insight as possible into the psychology of Nazism, end in conclusion 
those characteristics of Nazisn which have appeared at various stages of the 
emalysis are presented in the form of a list. Such a listing of psycho- 
logical characteristics is necessarily a distortion, Every characteristic 
of a human being is dependent upon, is indeed a section of, a whole character. 
Fach item in the list is only a special view of the central Nazi character, 
brought to light by some special] form of analysise For example, it is 
probable tmt the Nazi tendency to project their own failings upon the enemy 
is only another way of describing the double nature of their attitudes 
towards sex, and this again is probably only another way of describing thei: 
climactic time per spective. Insisting, however, that any separatim of the 
characteristics ome from another necessarily does vislence to our view of the 
whole, such a list may still be useful. The whole character cannot be 
expressed in wads, but the list my help the reader to synthesize in his 
mind some vague feclirg or impression of what the whole is like. 


The principal characteristics of Nazism are here listed in the 
order in which they appeared in th analyses: 


Characteristics which appeared in the study of time perspectives: 


(1) In 1933 the Nazis had a climetic view of the future which 
we summarizedas “through death to a millenium." Evidence 
was produced also for believing that in 1941 this tin 
perspective was already giving place to its obverse, “through 
preliminary victories to a final defeate" From these tw 
conclusions the central hypothesis emerges, that Nazi time 
perspective is reversible, and subject to a swing between 
two extreme positions. It is likely thd either of these 
extreme positions is more stable, more psychological ly 
attraetive than the more commonsense middle positions, and 
also it is possible that indulgence in either of the extremes 
strengthens in the Nazi soul the potentiality for the other, 
end therefore while a swing toward the more pessimistic 
time perspective may bode well for a United Nations victory 
the psychiatric problem which Nazism presents is how the 
more realistic middle position may be made more stable and the 
extreme positims less stable, so tht the pendulum may come 
to reste 


(2) Nazism is an age grade system. Importmt educative 
functions of the family, especially the function of giving to 
the growing boy some sense of self-sufficiency, are token 
over by mother ss ofinstitutions, theyouth orgmizatims 
and the Army. Those institutions are divided into a number 
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of age grades, and the psychology implicit in this age i 
grade systen is basic to Nazism, so that such a film as this f 
which does not specially deal with the grading of Nazi youth 
is nevertheless patterned like an initiation ceremony. 
Thus, at least in 1933, the Nazi attitude towards death | 
included the notion thet death is a sort of promotion. ) 

| 

f 


Some sort of age grade systen will inevitably persist in 
Germany after the war, because tle large number of broken 
homes and the general social dislocation will inerease 
rather than decrease the importance of eny institution 
which tekes over the educative functions of the family. 

But it will be important for any such institution to find 
som new phrasing of its philosophy of death and pronmous one 
The linkage between death and the passage from one soci.el 
status to another will probebly persist - even in the 
Commencement Exercises in American schools the students 
often sing Tennyson's “Crossing the Bar" - but Germans will 
have to find mme phrasing different from the notion of 
death itself as an achie wment. Perhaps death might be see 
as more definitely the sloughing off the old personality 
and less as a step towards the newe 


(3) In Nazi ritual it is assumed tht death is followed by 
multiple reincarnation. This notion has a number of i 
undesirable implications. It necessarily diminishes my | 
sort of dignified and responsible individualism. The 
individual sees himself as a mass-produced object, idmtical 
with a thousand others, He my like this view of himself 
and ho may revere the tradition of dead Nazi heroes - but \ 
his chances of discovering his own worth and dignity, his | 
own powers of responsibility, are necessarily reduced. 


Characteristics which appeared in the study of political groups: 


(1) Nazi propaganda continually resorts to projection. The 
propagandist smears his ememy by attributing to him charact>~ I 
ristics which are latent in Nazism itself. Analysis of the 
various sorts of projection which are recognizable in this 
film indicates thrce fundamental splits in Nazi character. 

In cach of these splits it is probable that cach side of the 
personality promotes the other, the more extreme positions 

of the personality being more stable than the intermediate 
positionse The stability, however, of the extreme positions 
especially of the over-purified extremes is in part dependent 
upon being able to recognize or imagine some enemy on whom 
the other extreme may be projected, All three splits are 
recognizable in tle pro-Nazi movies of the 1920's. 


. 
(a) Between discipline and disorder. Discipline as imagined | 
in the Nazi ideal depends upon an extreme passivity - 
almost an impassivity - in the face of sudden barked 7 
commends, and the se commands appear to be the stimulus | 
which prevents lapse into disorder. In the Nazi ideal 
at least, discipline is not so much a toadying to " 
authority as a controlled steadiress in the face of 
sudden shock - whether this shock be a sudden command | 


(b) 
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or an enemy attack. (There is here om interesting 
psychoanalytic possibility of identification tetween \ 
authority and the enemy, and some identification of f 
this sort would be expected since many of the unpleasant { 
characteristrs of the old father stereotype are projected 

on to enemies. The film, however, does not provide f 
material for examining this idmtification. ) 


Psychologically the passivity is wrapped in an aura of 
romantic heroism, typified in this film by the incident 
of the mark in which Heini in one and the same act joins 
his mother in passive submission to the father and sees 
in this act of submission a piece of rescuing heroism 
And the passivity is further rommticized by subsiituting 
it for an iljontification with the father. The lusty 
and aggressive behavior of the father - his goinz to get 
beer, etc. - is replaced in the son by the two glasses 
of beer which oxpress the son's passivity to his “eader- 


The disorderly underside of the coin is typified in the 
film partly by the momentary outbreaks of disorde. auom 
the Nazis and more fully by their representation of 
"Communist" behavior. It is a system of behavior 
characterized by lusty virility and aggression. When 
the Nazis themselves lapse into this state they become 

di sorgenized, but when they are projecting this state 
upon the Communists they attribute to them a considerable 
degree of malevolent organization. 


The split between disorder and discipline is am old 

theme of Germen dreams and nightmares which is recog- 
nizable in, for exanple, "The Cobinet of Dr. Kaligari" 
(1919) ond it has its roots undoubtedly in the sterco- 
type relationship between father, mother and son. We 
do not know what the parental relatimships look like | 
in fonilies where the parents grew up as Nazis, but it 
is here that we must look to determine whether this | 
particular nightmare is likely to persist in Germany 
end to find mens by which the Germans my remedy it. 


Between sexual “comradeship” od sexual grossness, we 
have noted tmt the over-purified Nazi ideal of sex lems 
towards the homosexual side even though, in the ideal, 
the sexual object (Ulla) may be of the opposito sex. 

On the other side of the picture, we have the sexually 
gross and heterosexual relationship to a sexual object 
(Gerda) whom Heini in the curious incident of tho kiss 
in the railway carriage mistakes for a boy. In the 
characterization of sexual grossness ther is an extreme 
emphasis on the mouth and buttocks and this emphasis on 
the mouth spreads fromthe purely sexual to include gross 
cating, the throwing of food and evm the use of chewed | 
food as a weapon. On the side of the Nazi ideal, tho 
eating md sexual funetions of mouth are minimized, tit 
the mouth still sppears as an organ of aggression in the i 
facial expression of the District leader when he gives 
his barked commands and on the fave of Fritz when he 
repudiates Heini as a traitor, . | 
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The middle position between these two extremes is not 
represented in any way inthis film, but it does appear 
in some other films (e.g. in "The Street," (19 

where we see a husband tempted away from domesticity by 
the bright lights and whirl of th city. Significantly 
in "The Street" the middle position, domesticity, is 
characterized as dull and almost regressive in the sense 
that the husband's relationship to his wife is almost 
that of a son to his mother. 


Essentially this split between em ideal homosexuality 
end a gross heterosexuality seems to be an expression of 
pre-adolescmt psychology. It is significant that Heini 
is a pre-adolescent and that the audience is encouraged 
to see life through pre-adolescmt eyes. It is to eyes 
of this age in German culture that Nazism appeals, and 
we may suppose that where it appeals to adults the 
attraction is a nostalgic longing for a pre-adolescent 
purity. It would sean in fact that German culture ms 
in some way over-velued that pre-adolescent period of 
life end has inflated the romance of this period until 
it hes becom a model for the mlture as a whole. To 
correct this some change will have to be introduced 
either into the family pattem or into the pattem of 
whatever institutions and youth organizations perfom 
the function of giving the boy self-sufficiency and 
introducing him into adult life. 


Between light and darkness. This split is of course 
common to most Occidental cultures which associate fear, 
di shone sty and vice with the dark, but it is interesting 


thet in this film the split between light and darkness 
tekes two forms: light is used to characterize the 
Nazi ideal while darkness characterizes the Communists; 
but also within the Nazi ideal light and darkness are 
used to characterize diffcrent stages of the step from 
one status to another In this sort of way, over and 
Over again the projected and repudiated themes find 
their way to expression within the ideal system. 


Nazism assumes that the individual is ina sense a mechanical 
object. He is not endowed with free will nor with any intcr- 
nal tendencics towards good or evil, but rather is seen as 
responding mechanically and inevitably to an externel dualism 
between euthority end temptation. This theme occurs in pre- 
Nazi German film material in two forms; we see the mechani-~ 
zation of man in numerous robot fantasies (e.g. "Metropolis") 
and inversely we see mchines endowed with malevolent semi- 
human personality (eeg. in "Metropolis" "Berlin," etc. ). 

This notion is closely linked with their idea of discipline, 
multiple radincarnation and with the whole psychology of the 
Nazi parade grounds. It is interesting to note, however, 
thet in the '20s these ideas of mechanization were especially 
spread by film mkers and writers who were not themselves 
engineers. In its origin the idea was probably in part a 
reaction to the enormous industrialization of Germany, as it 
appears to people who were not themselves actively concerned 
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with mechanics. It would be very important to know how 
much engineers themselves have consciously or unconsciously 
adopted this fantasy and perheps among them there might be 
people who could correct it. It is also possible that the 
fantasy ms undergone changes in the course of the war, and 
it will be important to know, for example, what attitudes 
have developed in regard to the tanks and airplanes against 
which the Germans are fighting. We (especially the English) 
tend to think of our ow tanks, etc., as tools or vehicles or 
horses - creatures whom we endow with free will. What 
attitudes the Germens who personify their own machinery 

have built up in regard to ours is not known. 


Characteristics which appeared in the study of the family: 


(1) One of the major appeals which Nazism md for Germm youth 
was the solution which it offered of the complex and intense 
emotions implanted in the boy by his pre-Nazi German family 
background. The Nazis mve used the old family background 
as a springboard for thir propaganda not only in this film, 
but also, for example, in Hitler's account of his own boyhood 
in "Mein Kampf, "1 Specifically in this film we have seen how 
both the father am mother are characterized as mixtures of 
good and evil, so that the attitudes of the boy are ambivalent 
towards each parent. The propagandist has rearranged these 
attitudes so that by the md of the film all the positive 
attitudes towards both parents become directed towards Nazism 
while the negative attitudes are focused on the enemy. Thus 
the Nazi Club House becomes a substitute "home", the Distrist 
Leader is played off against the father, ond passivity becomes 
heroism when it is seen as a means of rescuing the mother. 


This complete reorientation of the attitudes and stereotypes 
which were available in pro-Nazi Germmy leads logically and 
necessarily to the destruction of the old family unit. Thus 
the obvious and necessary procedure for correcting the Geman 
tendency towards Nazism and other cults of this kind would 
seem to be the resuscitation of the family. The mere resusci- 
tation of the old Germm family pattern will not, however, bo 
sufficient since this pattem has been used again and again 
as a springboard for cultist youth movements. If th pattem 
were merely resuscitated, it would mercly act as a stimulus 
for such movements. The old Germm family pattern with all 
its ambivalences may have provided a stable tase for Germn 
socicty in the nineteenth century, but it would not provide 
such a base today. Habits die hard and today the mbit of 
regarding this old style family as something to be rebelled 
against, as an inspiration for revolutimary ideology, is too 
strong. 


The family must be resuscitated but the roles of the father 
and the mother must be modified in some way or other. The 
youth organizations, as we have noted above, are likely to 
persist in tle post-war world simply because any orgmization 


1. (cefs Erikson, E.H. loc cit) 


(2) 


(3) 
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will be valuable in that period of dislocation. It will be 
essential, however, that entry into these organizations and 
membership of them shall not be conceived of as a rebellion 
against the parental background, and for tltis to be so the 
parental background itself must alter. 


As to the direction of this alteration, no prescriptim is at 
present possible, until we know what the new parental patterns 
in Germany are, how Nazi-trained young men and women behave 
towards their sons, what character is today being implanted 
in small children by mothers vhose husbands are away from 
home, and how the people of Germany will feel about Nazism 
after the ware It is out of these attitudes and patterns 
that the solution must te developed, and these patterns 
should be the subject of intensive inquiry today. 


In the analysis of tle episode of the house key we noted that 
the propagandist in 1933 was psychologically unable or 
unconsciously unwilling to exclude the possibility of a 

persi stent ond satisfactory relationship to the femily back- 
ground. The house key, the symbol which he chose to repre- 
sent Heinits independence of the family, itsclf is phrased 
as a symbol for Heini's return to the family and the film 
therefore must pass over Heini's use of th key that night. 
This would seem to indicate that there is available in. 
Germany even among the Nazi propagandists a psychological 
opening for the revival of family life. There is a crack 
which could admit on entering wedge. If such an opening 
exists among the propagandists - and the men who devised the 
script of this film were undoubtedly enthusiastic Nezis - then 
it is likely that a very larg: portion of th population o: 
Germany is ready for a return to a world in which the family 
would be again an important educative institution. 


The old German interest in ideas of destiny has been picked 
up by Nazism and has become one of the cornerstones of Nazi 
ideology, but in th process the concept of destiny ms 

chang ed. In this film the mtler, the tragic predictor, dies 
and her place is taken by Ulla who twice works like Providence 
behind the scenes; and we noted that in another filn, 
"Paehrmoin Maria," the old masculine personification of Desth 
is killed and his place is taken by a sexually desirable 
young womane We do not know the psychological dynamics - 
the patternswithin the family - which lay down a base in tie 
child for this curious interest in destiny; we only know tit 
this interest is characteristic for German culture and that it 
has changed. The destiny idea is certainly related to the 
climactic tim perspective which we noted above - destiny 

is the climax to which man must look forward and it is his 
duty to follow that destiny. We noted above that the German 
time perspective shifts between two extremes, an optimistic 
and a pessimistic, and that it would be important to substi- 
tute for both of these some more stable middle posi tion. 

Such a substitution would exclude probably the notion of 
destiny or would, at any rate, rob this notion of much of 
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its psychological attraction. This psychological attraction 
probably results from those unidentified parental pattems 
which lay the base for the whole destiny idea, and therefore 
it becomes exceedingly important that these patterns should 
be identified am that they should te altered or eliminated 
in the future German family. 


(4) In the course of the film, Heini graduates from coveting 
symbols of virility - a knife and a house key - to wearing 
a Nazi uniform and admiring himself in a mirror, and this 
narvissistic theme has been exploited over and over again by 
the Nazis so that it has becom one of the dominant themes 
in the cult. We may like or dislike narcissism according to 
our own cultural standards and tastes, but at any internation 
al level we are concerned only to make sure that no nation 
shall induce in its population a character structure which 
is inevitably committed to an internationally aggressive role. 
Some of the most peaceful people in the world are narcissistic, 
the Balinese, for example, are among the most peaceful and 
the most narcissistic. Warfare and personal aggression are 
virtually unknown among them and intemational ly speaking 
they would be ideal neighbors, Thus narcissism itself is 
no blemish and may lead to all sorts of cultural achievemerts, 
The importmt factor is what is admired in the self. If the 
self is admired for beauty or for virtuosity in the arts of 
peace then narcissism will promote these characteristics; if 
on the other hand the self is admired as a mchanism of 
aggression, then narcissism must promote aggression. There 
is therefore no reason why narcissism should not be even 
encouraged in Germany provided the Germans shift its contert 
and admire themselves for qualities and virtwes which will 
make them into good neighbors, 


B. Learning, Culture and the Propagandic Process 


Boside tlh psychology of Nazism, the detailed study of this one 
film fas bearing on a number of other types of problem, which vary from the Hi 
most gmeral questions about human mture, the ways in which we learn, the | 
propagandic process, end the forms of propaganda which can be carried in 
fictioal films. Our analysis has shown that in this fim there are a lary 
number of themes - especially those connected with the family - which are 
more or less easily overlooked by the casual audience but which neverthe- 
lessmy have very high emotional force That these thames are actually 
present in the film and were put there by the film makers, consciously 
or unconsciously, there can be no doubt. The film itself provides continual 
verification of this fact. We have seen, for example, that Ulla not once 
but twice acts like Providemce behind the scmes so that the significmce of 
this there is verified by its repetition. Similarly, we have noted that the | 
contrast betwem Ulla ard Gerda parallels that between the father and the iH 
District Leader, so that all our descriptive analysis of the difference 
between the Nazis* picture of themselves md their picture of Communism 
rests not upon one instence nor yet on one contrast but upon two contrasts 
which mutually verify cach othr. The mtcrial which we have analyzed 
shows an cxtraordinarily high degree of internal consistmcy, which enablos 
us to detect the same state of mind at work in all the various contexts 
of the filmand so to obtain a real picture of what sort of mind partici- 
pated in and approved tlh total creation. 
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On the whole, this is what we should expect of any daydream or 
artistic creation - that the way in which the work of art is structured is 
psychologicel ly characteristic of the creators - and ranged behind this 
generalization and supporting it, there is the whole mass of our anthropo- 
logical and psychiatric Imowledge of human nature, We know that humen 
beings are generalizing creatures in the sense that they will bring to any 
new context enotional end intellectual habits acquired in other contexts, 
and especially thse habits which they have acquired in early childhood. 
The behavior of any individual ina new context re-echoes all his earlier 
experiences and forms of belevior. The individual is a single orgsnized 
amtity, not a collection of bits end pieces, and when we watch his behevior 
and look at his creatims we find runnirg through all the same principles 
of organization. 


The next step from this generalization is to say that a simi lor 
character and similar prindples of orgmization will be typical for the 
various individuals in a givm tribe, a gven community or 4 given cult, 
end this is vouched for by anthropological findings anmg primitive peoples 1 
and more recently by the findings which anthropologists have achieved in the 
study of the highr Orimtal and Occidental cultures. It is true that when 
we are dealing with cultures, the levels of similarity between individuals 
are necessarily somewhat more abstract but still we are beginning to be able 
to define! these levels and to arrive at a systematic understanding of my 
givam culture in terms of the thematic handling of the various contexts of 
life. 


But this is a propaganda film and therefore there is a further 
question which we must ax. Granted that the film is structured and built | 
in terms of specifically Nazi themes, granted that the handling of the 
family, of courtship end of death are consistently Nazi, these themes are 
still not artimlately stated by the propagandist and it may te doubted 
whether the film would serve to propagate these theme Se The obvious 
methods of testing such 1 question are scarcely available. The techniqws 
of audience research have specialized in examining the reactions of the | 
audience to what was explicit in the film, but themes of the type with | 
which we are here concerned are usually not explicitly recognized and 
therefore their effect upon the audience cannot be got by direct questioning. 

Thero is, however, very strong evidence, especially on the psychiatric side, 

for supposing that in many cases themes which can be accepted so lorg as 
they are not explicitly stated my te violently repudiated the moment the | 
attention is consciasly called to them - indeed one of the purposes 

of our whole malysis has been to bring the Nazi themes out into the open 
where the reader can recognize them and so may be fortified against them, 


In plac of audienw research we must rely rather upon our gencral | 
knovledge of man as an educable creature and our knowledge of the circumstan | 
ces under whic lesrning occurs. Simple learning, we know, occurs princi~ 

pally in those contexts which contain olements of either reward or punishmant | 
and it is probably safe to generalize from this experinntal finding to the 

very much more complex type of learning with which we are here concermed « ) 
the modification of the individual's character md view of the universe in | 
which he lives and his reading of the events in which he participates. 


— nae 


le ef. Bateson, Gregory, "National Character end Moralo," 


Loc: cit. 
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We should then have to ask whether the individual member of the 
audience is rewarded in eny way for accepting the themes which are implicit 
in the film md whether he is punished in som way for refusing to accept 
them Here the snswers mst be affirmtive. It is exceedingly difficult 
to enjoy a good film without accepting the thematic prenises upon which it 
is based, Either we accopt the premises and mjoy the film or we try to 
resist tle premises, and enjoyment of the film is replacec either by 4 
psychological cr a physical headachk. It is in general exceedingly diffi- 
cult to maintain any sort of intellectual detachmnt, to carry along as a 
part of cne's mentai state some reservation, while enjoying any form of 
entertainment, The mdience my say to thmselves: "This is a very good 
film"; and they my say to themselves: “but I disagree with the contrast 
whichthe film draws botween Nazis and Communists." But really to combine 
these two statements is exceedingly difficult and tonds to result in is 2 
this contrast between Nazis and Communists were true, this would be a good 
fi lm." Thus tl premise which an audience tries to repudiate easily enus 
up 28 & suppositio which they tanporarily accept. 


The propagmdic effect of oa film is perhaps even stronger when, 
like "Hitlerjunge Quex," the film contains both explicit and implicit 
suggestion Se The audience member who repudiates the explicit contrast be- 
twoen Communists and Nazis may find it exceedingly difficult to repudiate 
the less explicit propagandic themes which the film contains. His critical 
soso is focused on one feature of the film, and if he is to go on enjoying 
the film  eamnot become critical of such assumptions as the way in which 
Heini's progress towards Nazism is made easy for him by Ulla's intervention, 


There is thus m a priori case to te mide out for the propagandic 
effectiveness of themes which are not explicit. The audience is rewarded 
by enjoyment of the film for accepting these as implicit premises ond is 
in a sense punished for refusing to accept them. This casc is based, 
however, upon the structure of very simple lesrning experiments ond it is a 
very long step from these experimnts, from the rat which lexrms that the 
sound of 2 buzzer is the precursor of om electric shock which can only be 
avoided by lifting the right foreleg, to the more complex learning 
phenomens. with which we are here conecrned. The Nazi convert learns to 
remodel his Weltanscheuung, his interpretation of the universe in which he 
lives end his interpretation of his own behaviore To compare him with tne 
experimental rat we should mve to suppose that the rat learned not moivcly 
to lift his leg whenever he hears the buzzer, but also to expect that future 
sequences of experience would be patterned like the experimental setting, 
that pain would always be preceded by some waming and that for him the 
problen of life consisted in trying to guess what magical behavior would 
avert these pains. Such a rat might be said to have learned not only the 
connection between a buzzer, lifting the leg, md pain, but also to have 
learned a Weltenschauung or ideology. Unfortumtely, we mve almost no data 
on this order of le orn ing + That such lenming occurs there can be no 


1. There is a great deal of experimmtal evidmce to show that aninols 
learn to learn more rapidly. A new experimmtal animal will only 
slovly learn to associate buzzer, lifting the leg and pain, but the 
animal with mach past experience in experimental settings of this 
general type will learn to adjust to my articular setting quickly, 
For a more general discussion of these problems sec Bateson, Ge, in 
"scimce, Philosophy and Religion; 2nd Symposium" published by the 
Confermce on Science, Philosophy and Religion, N-Y., 1942, pp.81-97. 
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reasonable doubt and it is probable that the generalizations about reward 
and punishment which hold for simple learning will also hold at this 

higher level, though we must expect both reward and punishment to take less 
tangible forms, such as the enjoyment of the film or the psychological head- 
ache to which we referred above. 


The verification of the central hypothesis that themes implicit in 
an artistic structure my be propagandically effective must depend upon the 
development citter of methods of audience testing which will tap unconscious 
or semi-conscious levels or upon the development of learning experiments 
which wil™ demonstrate this more complex type of leaming at an animal or 
human level, 
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